





























THE SIXTIETH annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
which was held in New Orleans from 
November 18 to November 29, was 
probably the most successful conven- 
tion in Federation history. A mass 
of important business was transacted ; 
two members of the Cabinet came 
from Washington to address the as- 
sembly and a distinguished Briton 
braved a submarine-infested Atlantic 
for the same purpose; the President 
voiced sorrow that the international 
situation kept him away; for the first 
time in years a delegation represent- 
ing the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union was in attendance; 
harmony was the order of the day. 


THE ENTIRE nation knows now of 
the sincere desire of the A. F. of L. 
to mend the unfortunate division in 
organized labor. Time and again the 
Federation has expressed its readi- 
ness to resume the negotiations which 
were broken off in April of 1939 by 
the then head of the dual movement, 
the man who created the division in 
the first place. Today the dual move- 
ment has a new chief. Mayhap he 
will see the wisdom of showing a little 
respect for public opinion. The A. F. 
of L. committee is ready if he does 
display some slight regard for the 
sentiments of the American people. 


THERE HAS been quite a change 
over at the National Labor Relations 
Board. J. Warren Madden, for whose 
reappointment the C.I.O. raucously 
clamored—and why not?—has_ been 
plowed under. In his stead has come 
Dr. Harry A. Millis, who was swiftly 
and unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate. The American Federation of 
Labor is not at all unhappy over Mad- 
den’s departure and feels that Dr. 
Millis is a good appointee. Neverthe- 
less, the need for constructive amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act clearly con- 
tinues, and the A. F. of L. will defi- 
nitely press for their enactment. 


LGHLIGHTS 


THE WORLD is full of chiselers. 
Well, maybe not exactly full of them, 
but there certainly are quite a few 
around. Especially among employers. 
This discovery has been made by 
Wage and Hour Administrator Flem- 
ing, who may occasionally take an 
action organized labor doesn’t cotton 
to but who is generally right in there 
fighting to have the far from arduous 
requirements of the Wage and Hour 
Law obeyed by management. Colonel 
Fleming has had to issue a warning 
against bookkeeping tricks used to 
deprive workers of overtime pay. 


A CHICAGO federal judge took a 
smart spanking recently from the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
judge had enjoined the Milk Wagon 
Drivers Union in the nation’s No. 2 
metropolis. Apparently thinking he 
was back in the benighted era of the 
Danbury Hatters’ case, this jurist pro- 
scribed picketing by the union as a 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. The high court reminded him of 
a little something generally known to 
labor as the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


MIGRATION to the sites of major 
national defense undertakings often 
results in disappointment for the 
workers plus a dislocation of the labor 
market and productive activity. To 
reduce such futile and harmful migra- 
tion, the United States Employment 
Service has launched a national sys- 
tem for the clearance of employers’ 
labor needs and for the swift transfer 
of workers in essential occupations. 


A MONOGRAPH just published by 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee makes the point that, 
where unions function, the wage- 
earners share with their employers the 
profits from mechanization and “tech- 
nological progress.” Where there’s 
no union, the boss gets all the gravy. 
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Trade Unionism 


The conception of the status of wage 
workers by employers who refuse to 
deal with trade unions is that they 
have the same relation to industry as 
machinery and the inanimate things 
employed in production processes, and 
that they are to be used as the exigen- 
cies of the invested capital require. 

Trade unions deny this theory of 
human labor. They insist that workers 
have the right to a voice in determin- 
ing the conditions under which they 
shall give service. They assert that, 
as employers have the right to pro- 
mote opportunities to develop and ex- 
pand their business and profits in a 
legitimate way, workers have equally 
the right to promote opportunities for 
their self-betterment and the advance- 
ment of their welfare. 

They appeal to the manhood and 
womanhood of workers to combine in 
trade unions to deal with their prob- 
lems in an orderly and constructive 
way. 

Trade union philosophy does not 
permit employers to exercise any in- 
fiuence over the organization in which 
their employes hold membership. It 
is opposed to company unions. 

Trade unions require that workers 
shall be permitted to be represented by 
persons of their own choosing, selected 
because of special fitness and ability. 

It is strange that intelligent men in 
the management and direction of 
industry have preferred to pay huge 
sums for espionage and repressive 
methods to prevent union activity and 
organization among their employes. 
These methods engender bitterness and 
resentment. 

The policies of the trade union move- 
ment are based upon sound economic 
principles. It is never found plead- 
ing for special privileges. Its creed is 
all-embracing, regardless of sex, re- 
ligion, politics, nationality or color. 

Frank Morrison. 
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President Green answers patiently as reporters fire questions at him 











Scene in New Orleans Municipal Auditorium on convention's opening day 
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HE SIXTIETH annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor opened in the Municipal Audi- 
torium at New Orleans on November 
18 and, after transacting a vast amount 
of business of vital importance to the 
_ workers of the nation, adjourned on 
November 29. 

During the nine business days of the 
tremendously successful convention— 
there was no session on Thanksgiv- 

' ing, Saturday or Sunday—the repre- 
sentatives of 4,247,000 American wage- 
earners did the following: 


> Discontinued the one cent per mem- 
ber per month organizational assess- 
ment levied in 1937 and raised the 
per capita tax on members of interna- 
tional unions to two cents per month, 
instead of one cent, and on members 
of federal labor unions to thirty-six 
cents, instead of thirty-five. (See 
Page 14) 


> Pledged full support to the national 
' defense program, but condemned at- 
tempts to destroy hard-won labor 
standards and called on Congress to 
forbid the issuance of national de- 
fense contracts to violators of labor 
laws. (See Page 4) 


| > Assured President Roosevelt that the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
tinues to agree wholeheartedly with 
him on the need of unity in the labor 
movement and authorized the Fed- 
eration’s negotiating committee to 
meet with C.I.O. representatives at 
any time and any place. (See Page 6) 


> Clarified the constitution of the A. F. 
of L. regarding the suspension of 
unions, giving the Executive Council 
the power to suspend for dual union- 

wi ism only and stipulating that unions 

, thus suspended may appeal to the an- 

nual convention. (See Page 14) 


> Raised the salary of President Wil- 
’ liam Green from $12,000 a year to 
$20,000 and of Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany from $10,000 to $18,- 
000. (See Page 14) 


> Went on record for all aid to Great 
Britain short of actual war. 


> Called for adoption by Congress of 
the amendments to the Wagner Act 
sponsored by the Federation. (See 
Page 15) 

> Heard Sir Walter Citrine, secretary 
of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, deliver one of the most masterly 
‘ addresses ever made at any A. F. of 

» L. convention. (See Page 10) 
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The Convention in Brie 


> Listened to a long list of other speak- 
ers, including Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins and a galaxy 
of lesser governmental luminaries. 


> Hailed the reaffiliation of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union and heard David Dubinsky, 
president of this former C.I.O. unit, 
denounce John L. Lewis as the chief 
obstacle to a unified labor movement. 


> Adopted a resolution in favor of 
“Yegislation which would make health 
insurance a part of social security 
legislation. (See Page 16) 


> Urged revision of state unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation to extend 
the compensation period, reduce wait- 
ing time, provide larger payments and 
eliminate “experience rating.” 


> Called for active cooperation between 
workers in the United States and 
Latin America to safeguard democ- 
racy in the Western Hemisphere. 


> Recommended adoption of the thirty- 
hour week as a means of combating 
unemployment resulting from termi- 
nation of defense production. 


> Lashed out at a bill sponsored by 
Representative Hoffman of Michigan 
to cut the salaries of federal employes 
outside the armed services. 


> Proposed the enactment of laws bar- 
ring the Communist party from the 
ballot in any state, asserting that the 
party is the political agency in the 
United States of a foreign power. 


> Proclaimed opposition to all moves to 
curtail educational opportunities. 


> Asked coordination of government ac- 
tivities in the field of training for 
workers in defense industries. 


> Urged enactment of federal legisla- 
tion against lynching. 


> Took steps to drive out of labor’s 
ranks the infinitesimal minority of 
malefactors. 


> Called for repeal of the Woodrum 
amendment under which payment of 
prevailing rates for WPA work was 
discontinued. 


> Assailed the Thurman Arnold anti- 
union campaign under the Sherman 
Act, urging a drastic curb on the ac- 
tivities of the Assistant Attorney- 
General. (See Page 15) 





> Backed legislation to provide an addi- 
tional $800,000,000 for low-rent hous- 
ing. (See Page 27) 


> Returned the current Executive 
Council to office for the new term 
and chose Seattle as the site of the 
1941 convention. 


The GIST 


of DEPARTMENT 
CONVENTIONS 


Building Trades: 


> Heard addresses by William Green, 
George Meany and representatives of 
the National Defense Commission 
and the Associated General Contrac- 
tors. (See Page 22) 


> Hit at any attempt to use men drafted 
for military training to do the work 
of building trades mechanics. 


> Asked PWA labor provisions in the 
building or expansion of industrial 
plants with public funds. 


> Received reports on the effectiveness 
of the department’s method of han- 
dling jurisdictional controversies. 


> Commended and reelected President 
John P. Coyne and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Herbert Rivers. 


Metal Trades: 


> Pledged the metal crafts to muster 
the skilled labor necessary for the 
production of the instruments of na- 
tional defense. (See Page 24) 


> Assailed Communism and promised 
resistance to all subversive activities. 


> Received reports that many employ- 
ers had signed agreements with metal 
trades unions for first time. 


> Praised and reelected President John 
P. Frey and named Joseph S. Mc- 
Donagh to succeed W. A. Calvin as 
secretary-treasurer. 


Label Trades: 


> Heard William Green hail the de- 
partment as a pioneer in the promo- 


tion of “a phase of Americanism.” 
(See Page 26) 


> Lauded the work of Secretary-Treas- 
urer I. M. Ornburn and approved an 
increase in his salary. 


> Adopted resolutions on a variety of 
union label matters. 
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Federation Will PUSH 
DEFENSE Cooperation 


HE AMERICAN Federation of 

Labor will continue to give all 
assistance possible in the execution of 
the national defense program, the six- 
tieth annual convention told the people 
of the United States—and_ undoubtedly 
the word got through to Adolf Hitler 
and other interested foreign parties. 

William Green, president of the Fed- 
eration, made clear the position of the 
A. F. of L. in his opening address to 
the convention. 

“We are in accord with the defense 
program,” he declared. “We believe 
in it. We want America to be kept 
free. It is our determination and pur- 


pose to carry on and to give to our gov- 
ernment all assistance possible in the 
execution of its defense plans and poli- 
cies.” 

But the convention emphasized that 
organized labor, while cooperating 


wholeheartedly in the defense program, 
would insist that none of labor’s 
achievements be set aside and none of 
labor’s standards be lowered during the 
emergency. 

The convention recorded its hope 
that Great Britain will win her “heroic 
battle” against the totalitarian nations 
and endorsed the policy of extension 
to Britain of all aid “short of war 
itself.” 

Sir Walter Citrine (see Page 10), 
in a masterly address, appealed for 
“planes, planes and more planes” and 
President Green responded by saying 
that the American Federation of Labor 
will do its part so that “a steady stream 
of war materials” flows across the At- 
lantic to the British. 

On the other hand, unalterable op- 
position was expressed to the partici- 
pation of American armed forces in the 
European conflict. 

“We will not consent to the trans- 
portation of our young men abroad,” 
President Green said. “But we do not 
believe our nation will become involved. 
We have faith in Congress. We have 
faith in the President of the United 
States. 

“He solemnly assured us that Amer- 
ican boys would not be sent abroad to 
engage in a European conflict. We be- 


1d 


lieve him. And we know Congress 
can be relied upon to guard and protect 
us. 

But, said President Green, the wage- 
earners of the United States will not 
hold back if the defense of “our own 
homeland” is involved. In that event, 
he said, “we will fight.” 

In an outstanding address of the con- 
vention’s first week Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson announced that “the 
practice and procedure of collective 
bargaining through freely chosen and 
independent unions will not be sacri- 
ficed” during the emergency. 


with regard to the changing circum- 
stances which will constantly confront 
us.” 
With industrial activity stepped up 
sharply as a result of the defense pro- 
gram, there remain nevertheless more 
than 8,000,000 persons without jobs, 
the convention pointed out. Their ab- 
sorption into industry was termed “our 
first concern.” 

By a unanimous vote the convention 
adopted a resolution, sponsored by 


President David Dubinsky and other 


delegates of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, calling for a 


Secretary Stimson addresses convention and radio audience 


“That policy is fundamental to a 
democratic defense of democracy,” Mr. 
Stimson said. “It will stand here as 
the policy of the departments of this 
government which are charged with 
defense. Under such a policy I believe 
that American labor will outdo itself 
in patriotic effort. 

“Under such a policy we shall work 
out together the specific problems 
which will certainly arise in different 
places and with reference to specific 
questions, and we shall work them out 


legislative prohibition on the granting 
of government contracts to concerns 
found to have violated the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

The resolution held it “intolerable” 
that employers who wilfully violate the 
law of the land should be permitted to 
make profits on government contracts. 

The convention also unanimously 
adopted a resolution in opposition to 
any attempt to use any men conscripted 
for military service to do the work of 
building craftsmen. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL FOR 1941 


HE AMERICAN Federation of Labor 

is a completely democratic organization. 
And because the Federation is democratic, 
the annual convention naturally occupies a 
position of supremacy. But it is obviously 
impossible to keep more than 500 men and 
women in convention the year around. So 
the constitution of the Federation calls for a 
president, fifteen vice-presidents and a secre- 
tary-treasurer, these seventeen officers consti- 
tuting the Executive Council. 

It is the job of the Executive Council to 
handle the affairs of the Federation between 
conventions. Here, in candid, unposed photos, 
are the members of the Executive Council for 
1941—brainy, conscientious men whose lives 
are dedicated to labor’s cause. All were 
elected by the recent New Orleans convention. 





: Presiden! 





LLIAM L. HUTCHESON THOMAS A. RICKERT MATTHEW WOLEL ° JOSEPH N. WEBER G. M. BUGNIAZET 
Carpenters United Garment Workers Photo-Engravers Musicians Electricians 
Ist Vice-President 2nd Vice-President 3rd Vice-President 4th Vice-President 5th Vice-President 


sEORGE M. HARRISON DANIEL J. TOBIN HARRY C. BATES EDWARD J. GAINOR W. D. MAHON 
Railway Clerks Teamsters Bricklayers Letter Carriers Street Railway Employes 
bth Vice-President 7th Vice-President 8th Vice-President 9th Vice-President 10th Vice-President 





FELIX H: KNIGHT GEORGE E. BROWNE EDWARD FLORE HARVEY W. BROWN W. C. BIRTHRIGHT | 
Railway Carmen Stagehands Hotel and Restaurant Workers Machinists Barbers 
| 1th Vice-President 12th Vice-President 13th Vice-President 14th Vice-President 15th Vice-President 

















The Convention Acts 
on LABOR PEACE 


Y UNANIMOUS vote, the six- 
tieth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor author- 
ized the continuance of the A. F. of 
L. committee to negotiate peace with 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, but as this issue went to press, 
all indications were that the C.I.O., 
defiant of public opinion, would per- 
sist in its sabotage of President Roose- 
velt’s efforts to restore labor unity. 

On the seventh day of the convention 
the Resolutions Committee submitted 
its report on this subject, which is 
vitally important to all labor and to the 
entire nation. 

“There is unquestioned evidence,” 
the report pointed out, “that at all 
times the American Federation of 
Labor has endeavored—and with a 
friendly attitude—to continue peace 
negotiations with the other organiza- 
tion. 

“The committee appointed by the 
Executive Council to carry on negotia- 
tions with a like committee from the 
other organization is still in existence, 
and your committee recommends its 
continuance.” 

Earlier in the convention the dele- 
gates had stood up and applauded en- 
thusiastically the reading of a letter 
from President Roosevelt in which he 
called for “an unselfish, a far-sighted 
and a patriotic effort to bring about a 
just and an honorable peace within the 
now divided labor movement.” 

The President expressed “deep re- 
gret” that the international situation 
prevented him from attending the con- 
vention, as he had planned. 

President Green, by direction of the 
Executive Council, sent Mr. Roosevelt 
a telegram stating again the readiness 
of Federation representatives to sit 
down around the conference table with 
a C.I.O. committee “for the purpose 
of negotiating an honorable peace and 
the re-establishment of unity and soli- 
darity within the ranks of labor.” 

So far as known, the President com- 
pletely ignored the convention of the 
C.I.0., which opened in Atlantic City 
the same day the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion got under way in New Orleans. 
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Almost a year ago Mr. Roosevelt at- 
tributed to John L. Lewis, then head 
of the C.I.O., responsibility for the 
failure of White House efforts to bring 
about a resumption of negotiations. 


The President's Letter 


The text of the President’s letter, as 
read to the convention by Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany, is as follows: 


The White House, 
Washington. 
Dear Mr. Green: 


Please extend to the officers, the 
delegates and the members of the 
American Federation of Labor my con- 
gratulations and felicitations upon this 
occasion of the sixtieth convention of 
the organization. At the same time let 
me wish, with all your members, for 
a meeting out of which will come sub- 
stantial good and benefit to American 
wage-earners, to American business, to 
American farmers and to the general 
public. 

I had hoped to be able to attend the 
New Orleans convention and to speak 
to my friends there in person; but that 
was part of a plan I had which included 


the possibility of a cruise and also the 
spending of Thanksgiving at Warm 
Springs. As you know, all plans have 
to be tentative in these days of crisis, 
and subject to change according to cir- 
cumstances of the hour. It still is in- 
advisable for me to be further away 
from Washington than a distance which 
will permit my return in seven or eight 
hours. Reluctantly, therefore, and with 
deep regret, I have had to forego the 
privilege of attending the New Orleans 
convention. 

This nation of ours and its workers 
have made great economic and social 
gains since your 1933 convention was 
held here in Washington. Representa- 
tives of organized labor have played an 
important part in the shaping and car- 
rying out of the progressive program 
which has meant so much not only to 
wage-earners but to farmers and busi- 
ness men as well. 

Now we have come to a period which 
demands intense and sustained coopera- 
tion so that our beloved republic can 
present, in any emergency which might 
be forced upon us, the solid, imposing 
front of a great and united democracy. 
In order to do this successfully all of 
us are called upon to work together in 








American Federation of Labor and Typographical Union committees 
meet in New Orleans to speed the 1.T.U,’s return to good standing 
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a common purpose and for the common 
good that these United States shall 
stand forever free and that the institu- 
tions we as a free people enjoy shall 
ever be preserved. To this end labor 
can make its contribution along with 
the rest of the American people. I am 
confident that this contribution will be 
generously and gladly given without 
reservation. 

Labor will lend its aid in planning 
for full efficiency of industrial produc- 
tion, in planning for selection, training 
and placement of new workers, in plan- 
ning for full labor supply, in maintain- 
ing the social gains of recent labor and 
social legislation, in maintaining sound 
and uninterrupted work in the defense 
industries and in promoting sound em- 
ployer-worker relationship at a time 
like this when the steady flow of pro- 
duction may be our greatest need. Sac- 
rifice may be necessary in the future 
for every one. Responsible action and 
self-discipline, physical and moral fit- 
ness are now required of all of us as 
our part in the defense of our country 
and democracy. 

Among the things which labor will 
contribute is, I venture to suggest, an 
unselfish, a far-sighted and a patriotic 
effort to bring about a just and an 
honorable peace within the now divided 
labor movement. Labor leaders, with 
the interest of the nation at heart and 
the advantage of their followers in 
mind, can, I am sure, find the way to 
reach such a peace. 

Peace may not be easy to achieve and 
the intricate problems involved may not 
be easy to solve. But when men of 
honor and good intentions sit down 
together they can work out a solution 
which will restore the much-needed 
harmony either by unity.or by a sen- 
sible working arrangement. 

We as a people today have the com- 
mon determination to put our country 
above all else. Please God we shall 
always keep it so as to preserve our 
priceless heritage of the world’s greatest 
democracy which came from the fathers 
of the republic. 

It can only be kept by building upon 
that sound foundation in the patriotic 
way, in the democratic way and in the 
American way. And that is and shall 
be our way, as a great and as a united 
people, now and forevermore. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The A. F. of L.'s Reply 


The text of President Green’s tele- 
graphed answer is as follows: 


To the President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Please accept the profound thanks of 
all those in attendance at our conven- 


December, 1940 


Our President in Action 


tion for your most inspiring message. 
Be assured of the full support of the 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the execution of the 
government’s defense plans and poli- 
cies. You can rely upon us to give 
freely of our skill, training, service and 
labor to America in order to safeguard 
and protect our common heritage of 
freedom, liberty and democracy and in 
the realization of the common objec- 
tives set forth in the fifth paragraph of 
your appealing communication wherein 





Sere ase 


you state: “Labor will lend its aid in 
planning for full efficiency of industrial 
production, in planning for selection, 
training and placement of new workers, 
in planning for full labor supply, in 
maintaining the social gains of recent 
labor and social legislation, in main- 
taining sound and uninterrupted work 
in the defense industries and in pro- 
moting sound employer-worker rela- 
tionship at a time like this when the 
steady flow of production may be our 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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N ANY year a convention of the American Federat 
Labor is a serious affair, for upon the convention is § 
John P. Coyne puts his finger on the responsibility of acting upon scores of matters that 
& telling statement for Frank concern the wage-earners of the nation. The sixtieth aff 
Fitzgerald of the Engineers convention, which met recently in New Orleans, was pa 
larly grave and earnest. Long before the delegates arriy 
the convention city they knew that the 1940 gathering, c@yey, 
at one of the most critical junctures in history, would b@y, 
haps the most important labor assembly in years. 
turned out—a truly momentous convention that studie 
dealt with such consequential subjects as national defen 


Chairman George M. Harrison (extreme right) and other members of Education Com 
listen intently as a feminine voice expresses itself with vigor on matter before q 
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David Dubinsky, who informed 
the convention his union was 
very happy to be ‘back home’ 
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Three Executive Council members—Electricians’ G. M. Bugniazet, 
Musicians’ Joseph N. Weber and Photo-Engravers' Matthew Woll— 
caught by the candid camera during a brief lull on opening day 
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broad, the division in labor’s ranks. What with con- 
Federatifh sessions each morning and again each afternoon, the 
nition 1S fi delegate was a mighty busy individual who was forced 
ers that % his sightseeing on a strictly catch-as-catch-can basis. 
sixtieth afhe delegate who happened to draw a committee assign- 
S, Was P4ias lucky if he had time to gobble a sandwich occasion- 
ates arr the “feel” of this great, democratic convention could 
hering, ¢@reyed to the trade unionists who have never attended 
Bthese labor parliaments, your magazine thinks it would 
st excellent thing. It is with this aim that the numer- 
vention pictures, on these and other pages, are printed. 
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W HEN the collapse of France took 
place, as you all know, we were 
faced with a tremendous problem. 

We knew that the mightiest air force 
in the world, unchallenged so far, was 
massing to make its attack upon us. 
We had seen its ruthlessness in Poland, 
aye, in Holland. 

And what sort of defense had we 
against this? 

Our defense was, first, our navy, 
with immense responsibilities added 
to it because of the surrender of 
the French navy. Our second line of 
defense was our army, almost com- 
pletely robbed of its equipment because 
of the hasty evacuation of France, 
where hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of equipment had to be left. The 
third line was our fortresses, non- 
existent, practically speaking, before 
June. 

Hastily new systems had to be 
devised and men turned out to build 
fortresses around our coast. 

We suddenly swore in a Home 
Guard, the purpose of which was to de- 
fend the homeland. Then we had our 
air force, small but confident—confident 
as a result of having demonstrated its 
superiority over the forces of the Ger- 
mans, machine for machine. 

In these circumstances, to whom were 
we to look, if not to the great American 
democracy? When we made our ap- 
peal to you there were some of your 
best informed people who believed we 
could not last for ninety days. Yet you 
sent us the equipment. Over the At- 
lantic there came a stream of arma- 
ments, all of it massing up and equip- 
ping our forces until today we say as a 
nation: “Let the invader come—let 
the invader come!” 

As your president said in 1934 at 
the convention in San Francisco: “No 
red-blooded men has ever submitted to 
tyranny. American labor has never 
done it and it never will.” 

I say that, too, of British labor. No 
dictator will wrest from us, while we 
have life and power to resist, the gains 
which we have made. 

Now, what is the trade union part in 
this struggle? We have pursued three 
main aims of policy. The first is the 
continuance of our inflexible resolve to 
prosecute this struggle. The second is 
to maintain and safeguard the rights 
and the standards of life of our people, 
and thirdly, to widen the influence of 
our movement. 

When I speak of inflexible resolve I 
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am speaking for the whole British na- 
tion. Weare determined to go on. The 
courage of our people displayed in the 
factories, in the workshops, in the 
transport systems and on the high seas 
is something that makes me feel very 
proud. I have seen the bombs trying 
to blast their bodies, but I have yet to 
see the bomb that can blast the spirit of 
our people. 

Hitler is seeking to crush the morale 
of our people, to destroy their homes, 
to put our factories in ruins. Day after 
day and night after night we are ex- 
posed to bombs from the air, some tiny 
speck in the sky so small it can scarcely 
be seen, only identified by a wisp of 
smoke behind it. It may come out of 


ing under the pianos in their dining 
rooms, the more fortunate ones in a 
small shelter about six feet long maxi- 
mum and four feet wide, with men and 
women lying head to foot, two people 
to a camp bed on each side of the 
shelter. I myself am sleeping in the 
shelter that I made before the war, with 
four other adults, and our shelter is 
only nine by six-three by six feet high. 

This is the life of the British people 
day in and day out, every night, and 
yet one sees no indications of a slack- 
ening of the national will, one sees no 
indication even now, despite the loss of 
life, of the people’s readiness to sacrifice 
that which they have attained. Fifteen 
thousand of our people have already 
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There were many speakers—Cabinet members and others of 
prominence and platform prowess—at the recent American Fed- 
But their offerings, though excellent, 
were thrust into the background by the soul-stirring, dramatic 
address of Sir Walter Citrine, who braved a submarine-infested 
Atlantic in order to tell American labor what the Battle of Britain 
is really like. For this speech, as all who heard it will testify, even 
the adjective “magnificent” is not quite adequate. 
tionist herewith presents a condensed version with profound regret 
that space limitations forbid reproduction of the full text of one 
of the finest addresses ever delivered at a convention or elsewhere. 


The Federa- 








the blue, drop its bombs and, before 
any planes can get near it, disappear. 
You or I or any other person may be 
near that bomb when it falls. It may 
fall upon a humble cottage or upon a 
government building. Night after night 
our people, from dusk to dawn, are ex- 
periencing a menace which we have 
not as yet found the answer to. 

Our defense at night can’t see these 
machines. They come at unparalleled 
heights, 15,000 feet, 20,000 feet, where 
they cannot be seen, particularly in the 
cloudy weather we have. Our anti- 
aircraft guns blast out their defiance to 
these machines, they put up their bar- 
rage in such a way as to prevent them 
getting over military objectives. But 
what happens to our homes and to our 
people? The bombs are dropped with 
an indiscrimination that passes belief 
how human beings can resort to it in 
the Twentieth Century. Devastation 
awaits those who are in their homes. 

Thousands of our people are sleeping 
under the staircases of their houses, 
their only protection in case the house 
collapses over them. Others are sleep- 





been slaughtered in these raids. Nearly 
30,000 of them have been crippled or 
injured in a most serious fashion, and 
there is still worse to come. 

I have no doubt in my mind whatever 
that some day or other we will evolve a 
remedy, as we did against the Zeppe- 
lins, for the night bombers, but until 
that time comes there is bound to be 
bitterness and hatred growing up in 
the hearts of our people of all that is 
German. 

I am an internationalist. I have 
spent my life in trying to teach the peo- 
ple that the men and women of all coun- 
tries basically have to face the same 
problems, and that it is not the common 
people who make the wars, but those 
who order and control them. 

Yet when I hear a demand for re- 
prisals growing in my own country—a 
perfectly natural demand in the circum- 
stances—what am I to say? Am I to 
say that whilst I denounce as infamous, 
and bestial, German airplanes coming 
and killing women and children, drop- 
ping their bombs apart from military 
objectives, am I to say that we should 
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No, I cannot. I 


resort to that, too? 
am bound to try to restrain our people 
to keep this bitterness out of their 
thoughts and their lives, and I think 
the advice we have given to the British 
government is sound advice. We say: 


“Hit the Nazis in the places where 


you can most hurt them. Don’t go 
and try to slaughter men, women and 
children merely in retaliation. Con- 
fine yourself to military objectives. Hit 
them in the factories, hit them on the 
canals or on the docks, or on the rail- 
ways, hit them in the places where it 
will hurt, and hamper their capacity to 
make war.” 

God knows, I understand that means 
human life, too, but what can we do? 
With what alternative are we left? 

Many times since I have arrived in 
this country I have been asked by men 
and women how long our people can 
continue. The length of time that we 
continue this struggle depends not 
merely upon the will of our people, but 
upon our capacity to hit back. The 
only thing that the Nazis understand, 
as some of the finest of our interna- 
tional comrades have told me time and 
time again, is the power to make them 
suffer. 

The tax on our capacity is increas- 
ing. I am not going to humbug you. I 
am going to tell you straight what no 
3ritish statesman has so far said. I say 
that bombing is having its effect upon 
our output. Bombing is bound to have 
an effect upon our output. Indiscrimi- 
nate as it has been, although five out of 
every six bombs either fall in an open 
space or hit a home, yet some bombs do 
fall on factories. 

If you disorganize the life of a 
people, if you stop them from getting 
water and gas and that sort of thing, 
that is bound to have its effect. 

Why do I tell you this? In order to 
make a present to Hitler so that he can 
encourage his pilots to go on? No, I 
tell it to you so that you can realize the 
part you can play in helping us. Our 
output cannot be maintained at the 
height at which it was maintained when 
bombings were not taking place. Our 
people are working, even after the raid- 
ers have been over and the sirens have 
sounded—and my God, what sirens! 

Last night I heard the police siren 
going up and down the streets here in 
New Orleans, and believe me, the first 
night or two I spent in America, when 
I heard those sirens I made a dash 
under the bed immediately. Your po- 
lice sirens sound to me at their best 
like a sort of anemic kitten with the 
croup. I have heard much worse 
sounds—sounds which are heard in the 
night, disturbing the sleep of our 
people. 

Our fellows in the factories are 
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British labor’s eloquent Sir Walter Citrine welcomed warmly 
aboard his train as it arrives at station in New Orleans 


working all through that. They do not 
stop work even under gunfire. I vis- 
ited a factory recently where I was told 
the morale of the people had fallen be- 
cause of bombings. The roof was glass, 
and you know what splintered glass 
means. Incidentally, it was an enor- 
mous factory, not a small one. I said 
to the manager when I went there, 
“How are they now?” He said, “I am 
proud to tell you that they are working 
through 100 per cent.” 

We have a system of spotters, peo- 
ple we put on the roofs to watch until 
they are pretty certain airplanes are on 
top of them. That takes a bit of judg- 
ment with planes coming along at the 
rate of 150 yards a second. Yet our 
people are taking these risks. 

We want planes, planes and more 
planes. Our need is urgent and exten- 
sive. It may be true that the first line 
of defense of American democracy is 
the British navy. I want you to make 
the American workshop the first line of 
defense of all democracy. This battle 
will be fought out in the workshops. 
Depending upon the resources, the ca- 
pacity, the expedition with which you 
can produce munitions, depending upon 
that will be the fate of the whole of Eu- 
rope, including the British Isles. 

I want to repeat how grateful we are 
for the generous help we have received 
from you. I want you to realize that 
speed is the essence, now as never be- 
fore, that the bombing is getting so in- 
tense. 

When I came into this room I looked 
at the emblem here and I saw these 
words, “Labor Omnia Vincit—Labor 


Conquers All.” I said to myself, 
“American labor can conquer the Nazis 
without firing a shot if necessary.” 

You have a great opportunity. Not 
only our people but the people of the 
world are looking to you with a great 
anxiety. When this great nation of 
yours was engaged in a struggle to es- 
tablish its right for a self-government 
your Patrick Henry, in an historic ut- 
terance, said something which has rung 
down the ages to us: 

“Ts life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains 
or slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
I know not what course others may 
take, but, as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death.” 

Those words were destined to be- 
come the rallying cry of your nation. 
Today that sentiment is implanted in 
the souls of millions of people. The 
people of half of Europe, writhing un- 
der the Fascist and Nazi tyranny, are 
saying it in their prayers. It rises from 
the hamlets and villages and cities of 
the stricken British Isles. It echoes 
over the mountains and across the 
plains of your neighbor Canada. It 
comes in increasing volume from the 
people of the whole British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

One day that cry will rise with the 
roar of Niagara, sweeping away from 
the pathway of mankind forever the 
oppression and tyranny that character- 
izes dictatorship. 

Men and women of the American 
labor movement, the power to hasten 
the dawn of that day lies in no small 
measure with you. 
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Delegates found New Orleans a distinctly different sort of city. 
The French Quarter, where picture above was taken, was intriguing 
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D. M. Hurley, of Pasco, Wash., at om tells a fellow-oldster, Record of previous day is studied One of many striking displays lining the co ing Car P 
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Opening day—as band composed of members of the American Federation of Musicians played—delegates sang ‘God Bless America.’ At convention's close they sang 
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Below: Arthur J. Altmeyer 
of Social Security Board 


addresses the convention 


Vice-President Matthew Woll and Spencer Miller, Jr., director of Secretary Heffner of the 
the Workers Education Bureau, snapped at the headquarters hotel convention's Committee 
on State Organizations 


City Hall man gave delegates 
his phone number , . « in case 
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HE CONSTITUTION of the 

American Federation of Labor un- 
derwent a bit of revamping at the re- 
cent New Orleans convention. After 
examining each proposal carefully, the 
delegates approved enthusiastically of 
changes in the Federation’s basic law 
recommended by the Committee on 
Laws, of which Daniel J. Tobin was 
chairman and Edward J. Volz secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Tobin is the president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
while Mr. Volz heads the International 
Photo-Engravers Union. 

The constitution was 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1 of Ar- 
ticle X was rewritten so 
as to increase the per 
capita tax on members 
of national and interna- 
tional unions from one 
cent per member per 
month to two cents per 
member per month. At 
the same time the tax on 
members of local trade 
unions and federal labor 
unions was hiked to 
thirty-six cents per 
month, instead of thirty- 
five. The one cent per 


member per month or- [Law Committee’s Chairman Tobin (left) and Secretary Volz 


ganizing assessment 
first levied in 1937 was discontinued. 

(2) Section 12 of Article IX had a 
paragraph added to it providing that, 
except where two or more unions unite 
in an organization dual and rival to 
the American Federation of Labor, an 
affiliate can be suspended only by con- 
vention action. When two or more 
unions conspire against the Federa- 
tion, however, the Executive Council, 
after a hearing, may suspend. An or- 
ganization so suspended may appeal to 
the next convention but without the 
right to vote. 

(3) Section 4 of Article VI was 
changed to increase the salary of the 
president of the A. F. of L. from $12,- 
000 to $20,000. 

(4) Section 7 of Article VII was 
amended to boost the compensation of 
the Federation’s secretary-treasurer 
from $10,000 to $18,000. 

In raising the per capita tax one cent 
a month for every member, whether 
affiliated through an international union 
or through a federal union, the conven- 
tion assured the Federation that its 
funds for organizational purposes 
would not be curtailed despite the 
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erasure of the result-producing organ- 
izing assessment. 

The convention authorized the ap- 
pointment by the Executive Council of 
a committee of three to make a thor- 
ough study of the needs of the A. F. 
of L. “to meet all obligations—finan- 
cial and otherwise—in such manner as 
to assure continued stability, progress 
and advancement.” 

When this committee has completed 
its survey, it is to report to the Execu- 
tive Council, and on the basis of the 
data contained in the report the Coun- 





cil will draw up recommendations to 
the next convention relative to “per 
capita tax rquirements indicated as 
necessary for the Federation to func- 
tion in a satisfactory and aggressive 
manner.” 

David Dubinsky, president of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, which returned to the A. F. of 
L. last June, objected to the consti- 
tutional changes pertaining to the sus- 
pension of unions that conspire to 
launch a dual movement. 

Mr. Dubinsky took the position that 
a suspended union should have the 
right not only to appeal to the next 
convention but should also have the 
right to vote, even though not in good 
standing. 

President Green disposed of this 
contention by pointing out that a union 
under suspension would be like an in- 
dividual accused and on trial. While 


delegates of the suspended union would 
have the right to be heard, they could 
not be given the right to pass upon their 
own organization’s guilt or innocence. 

The work of President Green and 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany was 


praised highly in speeches delivered by 
various delegates when the Committee 
on Laws brought in its recommenda- 
tion that the salaries paid these officers 
should be increased. 

Joseph N. Weber, fourth vice-presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. and president 
emeritus of the American Federation 
of Musicians, went to the microphone 
to tell the convention his conviction 
that raises were in order for Mr. Green 
and Mr. Meany. 

“The president of the American 
Federation of Labor did not have an 
increase in sixteen 
years,” Mr. Weber said. 
“Consequently, the in- 
crease you are giving him 
now is partly reimburse- 
ment for the time he 
served while underpaid. 
The president of the 
American Federation of 
Labor holds the most 
responsible and most dif- 
ficult position of any offi- 
cer of any American 
labor movement. The 
destiny of the entire 
American Federation of 
Labor is in his hands. He 
works day and night to 
protect and safeguard the 
interests of the American 
Federation of Labor. The 
work he does warrants the increase in 
salary that we are asking for him.” 

Taking up the case for a salary 
boost for Mr. Meany, Mr. Weber 
pointed out that the Federation’s new 
secretary-treasurer had received as 
much pay when he was president of 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor. 

“When it came that we had to change 
the secretary,” Mr. Weber said, “what 
did he do in one year? He saved the 
organization $45,000. He has made a 
wonderful secretary. In my opinion, 
he is the most talented man the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor could have 
picked.” 

As a result of the adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment covering the sus- 
pension of affiliated unions, Rule 1 of 
the rules adopted by the Executive 
Council, under which this problem was 
previously handled, had to be elimi- 
nated, and the convention authorized its 
excision. 

Rule 2 became Rule 1, with a clause 
stricken out and a paragraph added in 
place thereof. Rules 3 and 4 were re- 
numbered 2 and 3, respectively. 
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\LRB Personnel Changes Hailed, 
but Delegates Press Amendments 


REPORT calling for the enact- 

ment by Congress of amendments 
to the National Labor Relations Act 
“to guard the fundamentals of the 
act” was unanimously adopted by the 
sixtieth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“God knows all of us would give 
our lives to protect the fundamentals 
of this act,” President Green told the 
delegates. “It is our baby.” 

The report, which was submitted by 
the Resolutions Committee, took cog- 
nizance of the recent appointment of 
Dr. Harry A. Millis as a member of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
Dr. Millis replaced J. Warren Madden, 
chairman, whose reappointment was 
opposed by the American Federation 
of Labor and sought by the C.I.O. 

With the change in the personnel of 
the Labor Board, the report said, or- 
ganized labor as represented by the 
A. F. of L. looks forward “with hope 
and confidence” to a fair, honest and 
unbiased administration of the Wagner 
Act. 

“Wholehearted support” was pledged 
to Dr. Millis and Dr. William Leiser- 
son, who, like Dr. Millis, had sup- 
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Dr. Millis, new NLRB member 


planted a board member prejudiced 
against the A. F. of L., in their efforts 
to administer the act fairly. 

At the same time the convention 
agreed with the committee that, even 


though the Federation has confidence 
in two members of the board, unfore- 
seen events might change the makeup 
of the board at any time. Said the 
report adopted by the delegates: 

“The logical reasons which origi- 
nally led the American Federation of 
Labor to favor a five-man board re- 
main unchanged.” 

Among those who spoke in favor of 
the report were Joseph P. Ryan, inter- 
national president of the Longshore- 
men, and Roy Horn, international 
president of the Blacksmiths. 

“T don’t want to take up the time of 
this convention by going into a long 
statement,” Mr. Horn said, “but the 
facts are that the crafts do not get 
proper representation before the board 
as the law has been administered in the 
past. I am not one who is afraid to 
take a chance on having this law 
amended for fear that we will make it 
worse. 

“It is a fact that if you put better 
men on the board they will probably 
administer any law better. But we 
don’t know that those fellows are there 
forever. And we do know that we 
have to contend with this law.” 


Arnold War on Unions Condemned 


Prosecution of labor unions under 
federal anti-trust legislation was con- 
demned as “unwarranted” by the 1940 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Under the guiding hand of Thurman 
Arnold, head of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, the 
government during the last two years 
has instituted more Sherman Act pros- 
ecutions against unions and their offi- 
cials than had been brought in the 
preceding half-century. 

By unanimous vote the convention 
adopted a report on the subject sub- 
mitted by the Resolutions Committee. 
This report declared : 

“We question the motives of the 
Anti-Trust Division in _ instituting 
criminal prosecutions and we can see 
no other reason for the prosecutions 
than that of malice toward our Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor affiliates. 

“Only unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor have 
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been prosecuted by this department. 
Interference with interstate commerce 
in restraint of trade by sitdown strikes 
and other activities, staged by dual and 
rival unions, brought no prosecutions 
against these dual and rival organiza- 
tions. 

“We condemn most vigorously the 
unwarranted course pursued by the 
present Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice toward organ- 
ized labor and the fundamentals upon 
which it is founded. 

“We must demand from those occu- 
pying higher positions than the person 
in charge of the Anti-Trust Division 
that they curb these unwarranted and 
destructive activities against organized 
labor.” : 

The concept that certain union ac- 
tivities constitute violations of the 
Sherman Act was scored as fantastic 
and insidious. 

“Regardless of the interpretation the 
Anti-Trust Division places upon union 


activities designed to prevent the use 
of cheaper materials,” the convention 
said, “every unbiased and informed 
person knows that these activities are 
engaged in to prevent sweatshop labor 
and the distribution of sweatshop 
products. 

“Regardless of the construction the 
Anti-Trust Division places upon union 
activities designed to compel the hiring 
of useless and unnecessary labor, these 
activities are engaged in, among other 
things, for the purpose of shortening 
the work day and the work week, thus 
reducing unemployment by bringing 
about the hiring of additional labor. 

“Regardless of the holding of the 
Anti-Trust Division, union activities 
designed to bring about a change in 
established collective bargaining agen- 
cies are engaged in for the purpose of 
eliminating company unions and sup- 
planting them with bargaining agencies 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 
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HE CONVENTION of the Amer- 

can Federation of Labor went on 
record “in tavor of legislation to in- 
clude health insurance as a part of so- 
cial security legislation.” 

This action came on a resolution 
submitted by Delegate J. J. Handley of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 

One of the major sections of the re- 
port of the Executive Council dealt 
with various aspects of social security. 
In regard to unemployment compensa- 
tion legislation, the following provisions 
were proposed : 

(1) A flat duration of at least six- 
teen weeks, with twenty weeks as the 
benefit period in states which can af- 
ford a better program. 

(2) A waiting period not longer 
than one week. 

(3) A reasonable minimum benefit 
—not less than $5 in any state and 
higher in industrial states. 

(4) A benefit rate equal to at least 
50 per cent of the worker’s normal full- 
time wage. If quarterly-earnings for- 
mulas are used, the normal full-time 
wage should be deemed to be not less 
than one-tenth the earnings in the high- 
est quarter. In no case should an an- 
nual-earnings formula be accepted. 

(5) A maximum of more than $15 
in industrial states in order not to de- 
press so seriously the standards of the 
average worker. 





HEALTH INSURANCE Law 
Urged by CONVENTION 


(6) The limitation of penalty dis- 
qualifications to an increase in the 
waiting period to a total of not more 
than six weeks. In no case should dis- 
qualifications cancel wage credits previ- 
ously earned or charge off benefits as if 
they had been paid during the weeks of 
disqualification. 

(7) Benefits for partial unemploy- 
ment in those states which still have no 
provision for such payments. 


The elimination of “experience rat-_ 


ing” from the laws of those’ states 
which have adopted this anti-labor 
scheme was strongly urged. 

Among the speakers who came from 
Washington to address the convention 
was Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the Social Security Board. 

Discussing health and disability in- 
surance, he said: 

“Our unemployment insurance and 
old-age and survivors’ insurance sys- 
tems which I have been discussing are 
vital and far-reaching but they leave a 
wide gap in the protection of wage- 
earners against loss of their wages 





The last photograph of the revered Samuel Gompers, astute president 
of the A. F. of L., who died sixteen years ago this month. Picture 
was snapped by William P. Walsh of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers at railroad station in Mexico City 
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since there is no provision for compen- 
sation if the worker is unemployed due 
to illness or accident not connected 
with his employment. 

“As you know, state workmen’s com- 
pensation laws apply only to industrial 
accidents, and in some states to occu- 
pational diseases, and unemployment 
insurance pays benefits only if the 
worker is physically able to work. 

“It is most necessary that compen- 

sation also be provided for wage-loss 
due to non-industrial disability, and it 
is possible to do this through modifica- 
tion of the social insurance systems 
we already have. 

“Compensation for wage-loss due to 
permanent disability could be provided 
in connection with the federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance system, and 
compensation for wage-loss due to tem- 
porary disability could also be provided 
in connection with that system, or in 
connection with state workmen’s com- 
pensation, or unemployment compensa- 
tion. 


High Cost of Medical Care 


“You will note that I have been 
speaking only of the wage-loss due to 
disability, but this wage-loss is less 
than one-fourth of the total cost of ill 
health. 

“The cost of necessary medical care 

accounts for the remaining three- 
fourths of this enormous bill. It is well 
established that the lower the family 
income, the greater the amount of dis- 
ability and the less the medical care 
obtained. 
’ “Therefore, it is absolutely essential 
for us to distribute this cost so that 
all of our people may have access to 
reasonably adequate medical care. 

“There are those who say that any 
legislation providing for the distribu- 
tion of the cost of medical care will 
lead to socialized medicine, by which 
term, as I understand it, is meant a 
system whereby the personal relation- 
ship between a patient and his doctor 
is destroyed. 

“In spite of such fears, I am confi- 
dent that a plan can be worked out 
that will not interfere with the patient’s 
free choice of a doctor and which will 
not impair the quality of medical serv- 
ice and the standards of the medical 
profession. 

“Certainly I am confident that the 
A. F. of L., which favors health in- 
surance, will be most insistent upon 
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protecting the patient’s free choice of 
a doctor in the case of health insurance 
just as it has insisted upon this right 
in the case of workmen’s compensation. 

“However, if it is impossible to se- 
cure agreement on a plan for the dis- 
tribution of the cost of medical. care, 
that should not prevent enactment of 
legislation to provide protection for the 
wage-loss due to disability.” 

The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in its report 
to the sixtieth annual convention, said: 

“There is no coordination between 
various social insurance systems. The 
widows and children of some workers 
killed in a mine accident receive pay- 
ments under both workmen’s compen- 
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These pictures were taken at a party in 
New Orleans celebrating the eighty-first 
anniversary of Frank Morrison’s birth. 


Employes of the A. F. of L. joined with 
President Green and Secretary-Treasurer 





Meany in paying tribute to the man who 
has been one of the best-known and best- 
liked figures in the labor movement of 
this nation for more than four decades. 


sation and old-age and _ survivors’ 
insurance, while other workers, dis- 
abled outside the course of their em- 
ployment or by non-compensable 
industrial diseases, may be forced onto 
relief because of the lack of insurance 
payments. 

“We believe our social insurance 
system should be examined as a whole 
and the gaps between its component 
parts filled in so that wage-earners and 
their families may be protected, in part 
at least, from the financial loss unem- 
ployment causes, whether it arises be- 


cause of disability, lack of work or 
old age. 

“They should be further protected 
from the crushing expense of serious 
illness of the wage-earner or some 
member of his family by health insur- 
ance and a program of medical and 
hospital care which puts these facilities 
within the reach of the worker’s pock- 
etbook. 

“We urge early action on a federal 
program directed to this end, financed 
in ways which avoid too heavy reliance 
on payroll taxes.” 
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Looking Ahead 


NCREASINGLY defense production will 

dominate our economic situation, and this 

fact is of importance to those guiding union 
policies. 

Priorities in defense production have 
already been arranged for without mandatory 
authority, but, if needed, mandatory power 
may be exercised by the President as com- 
mander-in-chief of defense. 

Compulsion once invoked will be applica- 
ble to the whole production unit. There is 
at present no indication of need to exercise 
compulsion, for cooperation has been gener- 
ous and intelligent. Cooperation must, of 
course, be based upon understanding in order 
to create and maintain mutual confidence and 
good-will, for cooperation is a product of the 
spirit. Cooperation can be maintained only 
by providing the channels for conference and 
agreement. 

Should compulsion become necessary, the 
nature of our people and our institutions re- 
quires representation for labor in the determi- 
nation of policies whether administration 
deals with a voluntary or compulsory regime. 

The right of labor to representation is an 
inalienable right if we are to continue as a 
democratic people. It becomes even more 
imperative if we must accept decisions hold- 
ing in abeyance during the emergency our 
right to strike. 

The basic duty and service of the labor 
movement continue to be organization of 
workers into unions for collective bargaining 
and assistance to those unions in directing 
their course constructively. Unions are basic 
for democracy, which ceases to exist the 
moment unions fail to function. 

Whatever the nature of industrial control, 
representation for labor must continue to con- 
tribute facts on the needs and welfare of labor. 
Unions must remain free to govern themselves 
if they are to make their contribution to 
democracy. 
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They cannot be free if bureaucrats direct 
what kind of unions to form, how unions shall 
be conducted, their records, their discipline, 
or their collective bargaining operations. 

The American Federation of Labor has de- 
veloped a discipline through our organiza- 
tion that is of primary importance in this 
situation. 

While our discipline is not as perfect as we 
would like it, it represents a genuine démo- 
cratic effort toward orderly progress which 
can be creditably compared with the progress 
of any other organization. 

Our first responsibility is to strengthen our 
unions and their discipline as basic for service 
to members and to the nation. 

Two developments out of defense should be 
carefully watched—training of defense work- 
ers and the increasing practice of contracting 
out. 

Defense production requires workers in 
addition to those employed in production for 
peacetime interests and for craftsmen in num- 
bers greatly in excess of normal needs. 

Craftsmen cannot be produced at order. 
Time is essential to development of craft skill. 

Apprentice training programs should be 
kept continuously under way. In an emer- 
gency what is commonly called “dilution” 
may be necessary. Labor insists that all plans 
for dilution must be made with the participa- 
tion and cooperation of the union concerned. 

Benefiting from English experience in the 
aircraft industry (that output increased more 
sharply when parts were contracted out over 
what could be produced by expansion of 
single plants), industries are farming or con- 
tracting out as much of production and of 
parts as is practical. 

Such decentralization of industries makes 
maintenance of uniform standards more dif- 
ficult because responsibility and collective 
bargaining will be spread over more people 
and over wider areas. Unsound policies and 
practices develop more easily. The situation 
calls for better coordination of experience and 
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pooling of information for the service of 
union representatives. 

Our problems will be increasingly com- 
plex, but we have organization and experi- 
ence with which to meet them. 


Inter-American Labor 


ITH THE decisions of the Presidential 

election now definitely made, we face the 
most crucial period in our nation’s history. 
In Europe tyranny over other people’s lives 
has taken as its modern form the totalitarien 
state. The economic interdependence of the 
world, the necessity which every nation has 
for markets for its products in order to build 
its business structure at home, has made trade 
relations the channel through which totali- 
tarian states have extended their control. We 
face a situation in which democracy and per- 
sonal freedom are at stake. 

While we are deeply concerned because of 
the European situation, it is one we did not 
create and over which we have no control. 
Our responsibility is for the people of the 
New World. 

Cooperation among the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere must rest upon reali- 
zation of common need and mutual advan- 
tage. It must avoid domination by the most 
powerful nation and prevent the weak from 
blocking action by insisting upon special con- 
cessions. Such cooperation is born of under- 
standing and mutual confidence. 

Labor of the United States has for a num- 
ber of years realized the need for contacts 
with labor of Latin-American countries and 
for an organization to deal with common 
problems and to promote common interests. 
Such an organization was begun in 1919 and 
is an essential in the present situation not only 
for the protection of labor but for the main- 
tenance of democratic institutions. Interna- 
tional cooperation can choose one of two 
pathways—the familiar pattern of empire 
dominated by one race or democratic partici- 
pation with opportunity for all and special 
privilege to none. 

A strong international labor organization, 
representing bonafide labor organizations of 
all countries, is the most effective power to 
keep international cooperation in the demo- 
cratic pathway. 
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We need such an organization for strength- 
ening the labor organizations of all countries 
as well as to provide adequate representation 
for the wage-earners of all lands in the 
agencies of inter-American cooperation in all 
fields. 

In spite of differences in language and 
culture, working people throughout the 
Americas can join hands in the spirit of fel- 
lowship and for the maintenance of freedom 
for all. 


A. F. of L. and Politics 


HE END of the most vigorously con- 

tested and crucial election in the United 
States since 1860 finds the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in a strategic position to serve 
labor and the nation. 

Without fanfare and simply as a matter of 
principle we recommended or disapproved 
candidates upon their public record. We 
made no effort to control votes or to dictate 
how anybody should vote. We simply made 
public the facts and we are gratified that, in 
general, the election was in conformity with 
this office’s recommendations of these facts. 
We are committed to principles, not to parties 
or candidates, and this policy is the source of 
unity necessary for effectiveness. 

We need within the labor movement unity 
and conviction of principles. Our power is 
born of a desire for justice and for happiness 
with a will to make such sacrifices as are 
needed to achieve these needs. Our achieve- 
ments are commensurate with our unity of 
action and singleness of purpose. 

We exacted no commitments from any 
candidate and expect to collect no reward for 
political services. Whatever legislative pro- 
posals we shall sponsor will grow out of 
labor’s needs. 

In connection with the administration of 
labor laws and laws especially conditioning 
our welfare, we shall expect representatives 
of the Federation to be included in the ad- 
ministrative personnel in positions where poli- 
cies are decided. Such appointments must be 
based on ability to serve. Service is labor’s 
duty and opportunity. 


Wehr 
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LABOR PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 
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FULL quarter of a century as 

the highly capable, hard-working 
general president of the United Broth- ’ 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners has - 


(fodeohr” 





been completed this Fall by William L. 
Hutcheson. 

One of the strongest personalities in 
the American labor movement, Bill 
Hutcheson was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor at the Cincinnati convention of 
1939 and the recent New Orleans con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. reelected 
him to this high office. 

During the twenty-five years that 
Bill Hutcheson has been at its helm the 
carpenters’ organization has made tre- 
mendous forward strides in every way. 
In the matter of membership, which is 
a good barometer, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners stands 
today at the 300,000 mark, whereas 
only six years ago the union was pay- 
ing the Federation on a membership of 
200,000. 

Membership growth is not a recent 
phenomenon ; under Bill Hutcheson’s 
brilliant, practical leadership, the broth- 
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erhood boosted its enrollment between 
1915 and 1934 as well as between 1934 
and 1940. 

As already stated, Bill Hutcheson 
is a strong, outstanding figure in or- 
ganized labor. He stands for the fun- 
damental principles of trade unionism 
as laid down by Samuel Gompers and 
has always been ready to battle vigor- 
ously for these principles against any 
person who would flout them. Thus, 
“Hutch” was one of the first to blast 
John L. Lewis. 

Bill Hutcheson is loyal to the prin- 
ciples of real, effective trade union- 
ism—the American Federation of La- 
bor type of unionism—and he is loyal 
to the brotherhood which he has headed 
for two and one-half decades. 


The United Brotherhood of Carpen- 


ters and Joiners is Bill Hutcheson’s life. 
It has been his life during the twenty- 
five years he has been general presi- 
dent ; it was his life for a long time be- 
fore he was elevated to the highest 
position within the gift of this great, 
respected old union. 

We have all seen similar statements 
with reference to other persons, and 
frequently it is necessary to dismiss 
the statements as just so much piffle. 
But when the statement is made that 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners is Bill Hutcheson’s life, 
the labor world knows that there is not 
a whit of exaggeration to it. 

A fighter with a stout heart, Bill 
Hutcheson fights hardest in behalf of 
the men who earn the necessities of life 
for themselves and their families by 
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toiling in the ancient and honorable 
trade of carpentry. To preserve and 
to better the conditions of the trade 
unionists who wield the hammer and 
the saw, Bill Hutcheson fights hard, 
courageously, resourcefully, indefatiga- 
bly. 

He sees nothing remarkable in this. 
In his view, it is his obvious duty, 
whenever and wherever the welfare of 
the carpenter is at stake, to pitch in 
with all the vigor at his command in 
behalf of the fellows who have dis- 
played their faith in him by repeatedly 
electing him their president. 

Bill Hutcheson has another likable 
trait—he thinks a problem through, 
reaches his decision and carries it out. 
As one of the oldest members of the 
brotherhood puts it, “When he says yes 
he means it and when he says no hey 
means it. You will never find Bill 
Hutcheson on the fence.” 

The veteran head of the carpenters’ 
union, as one would naturally expect, 
has a deep faith in the idea of associa- 
tion of workers in a given craft for 
the purpose of improving their lot. 

“Only through organization,” he 
says, “can we expect to command a 
wage commensurate with the services 
which we render our employers.” 

Bill Hutcheson has ideas, too, on the 
subject of apprenticeship. He strongly 
advocates apprentice training, pointing 
out that by this means the union “can 
continue to maintain a higher standard 
of mechanics than we can by leaving to 
haphazard methods the acquiring of 
the fundamentals of the trade.” 

He feels that labor organizations 
must place their reliance on their own 
economic power, rather than upon leg- 
islation. 

Bill Hutcheson was born in Sagi- 
naw County, in northern Michigan, on 
February 7, 1874. He was educated 
in rural schools and early learned the 
carpenter’s trade, which was his 
father’s calling. Some forty years ago 
he became a member of the union. 

Affiliating with Local 334 of Sagi- 
naw, he took an active part in its af- 
fairs. Perceiving his ability in organi- 
zational work, the membership of Lo- 
cal 334 soon designated him as the 
local’s business agent. 

Bill Hutcheson held this position for 
several years. He dida swell job. The 
membership increased, wages rose, 
hours were reduced. A large number 
of agreements was negotiated and rela- 
tions with employers were placed on 
a much better basis than previously. 

So effective were his efforts that he 
firmly entrenched the United Brother- 
hood in that part of Michigan. 

When the brotherhood’s sixteenth 
general convention met in Des Moines, 
Iowa, in September of 1910, Bill 
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Hutcheson was on hand as a delegate 
from Local 334. He made a fine im- 
pression on delegates from various sec- 
tions of the country. At the next gen- 
eral convention—two years later in 
Washington—he was a member of the 
committee appointed to inspect the ac- 
counts of the secretary and treasurer. 

At this convention the big fellow 
from Michigan—whose achievements 
in his own locality, everybody agreed, 
were unusual—won nomination for the 
responsible position of second general 
vice-president. His name and the 
names of other candidates for the post 
were placed before the entire member- 
ship soon afterward, and “Hutch” was 
elected. 

In April of 1913 the brotherhood’s 
first general vice-president resigned, 
whereupon Bill Hutcheson, in conform- 
ity with union law, stepped in to fill 
the vacancy. He held the new office— 
and did a mighty good job in it—until 
the death of General President Kirby, 
which occurred in October of 1915. 

Bill Hutcheson then became general 
president. The membership, deeply ap- 
preciative of the excellent work which 
he has performed, has kept him in this 
position ever since. 

He has been a delegate to the annual. 
conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and has served on many 
important committees. He has also 
been a delegate to the conventions of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L., acting 


as fifth vice-president of that depart- 
ment from 1915 to 1921. He repre- 
sented the department on the National 
Board for Jurisdictional Awards from 
1919 to 1921. 

He served on the War Labor Board 
in 1918 and 1919. 

In August and September of 1922 
he headed a committee of the brother- 
hood on a visit to Europe to investigate 
working and living conditions and the 
terms on which it could affiliate with 
the International Wood Workers Un- 
ion. While in Europe he traveled in 
Holland, Germany, France and Eng- 
land. 

In August, 1929, he was a delegate 
to the convention of the International 
Wood Workers Union in Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

Under his leadership the splendid 
home for aged union carpenters was 
established at Lakeland, Fla. Opening 
of the home won the brotherhood much 
favorable publicity. 

Bill Hutcheson is an able debater 
and an interesting writer. As a pre- 
siding officer he has few equals. He is 
the fourteenth general president of the 
United Brotherhood. 

The carpenters have an outstanding 
leader at the head of their organiza- 
tion—and they know it. They’ve 
known it for years. And they hope 
that they will have the services of Bill 
Hutcheson as their astute president for 
a long time to come. Who can blame 
them ? 


Convention Urges More Education 


The urgent need of the hour is not 
for retreat, but advance in public edu- 
cation—not for retrenchment of a dis- 
pensable private enterprise, but for the 
expansion of an indispensable public 
service. 

This declaration was unanimously 
adopted by the recent New Orleans 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Widespread public education is es- 
sential, the convention held, to the 
successful operation of democratic gov- 
ernment and to the very existence of 
a free trade union movement. 

The soundness of this philosophy has 
been proved, the delegates agreed, by 
the simultaneous destruction or regi- 
mentation of both the public school 
systems and the trade union movements 
of the totalitarian states. 

Local and state labor bodies were 
urged to be constantly on the alert to 
prevent curtailment of the educational 
facilities of the country, as sought by 
well financed pressure groups. 

Representation of organized labor on 
boards of education was demanded and 


a reorganization of the high school 
curriculum “to meet the needs of citi- 
zens in an industrial democracy” was 
called for. 

Expansion of the functions of the 
Division of Apprentice Training of the 
Department of Labor to include de- 
termination and promulgation of labor 
standards for all training on the job 
and vocational training was proposed. 

The convention urged the termina- 
tion by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration of all activities which are 
“clearly invasions of the vocational 
educational field.” 

The Workers Education Bureau of 
America, through which the A. F. of 
L. seeks to carry forward adult edu- 
cational activities, was commended -by 
the convention for its “constructive 
service.” 

The convention unanimously adopted 
a resolution approving the work of the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training as well as a resolution pro- 
posing the establishment of local 
advisory committees on vocational 
education. 
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Defense Is MAJOR Topic 


at Building ‘Trades Session 


HE THIRTY-FOURTH annual 

convention of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
held in New Orleans on November 
13, 14 and 15. It was one of the 
finest building trades gatherings in 
many years. 


In the major address to the conven- 
tion William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., said no group of organ- 
ized workers affiliated with the Federa- 
tion had suffered more from the 
ravages of unemployment during the 
last decade than the building trades 
men. 

But as a result of the defense pro- 
gram, Mr. Green asserted, conditions 
have improved greatly for construction 
craftsmen. 

“You have been deprived of a wide 
opportunity to train skilled workers 
during the past ten years through the 
application of your apprenticeship pro- 
gram,” Mr. Green said. “There has 
been very little inducement for young 
men to accept the opportunities offered 
them by your splendid, constructive 
movement, to accept apprenticeship 
positions and to go through the period 
of apprenticeship in sufficient numbers 
to meet an extraordinary emergency 
such as now exists. 

“If there is anything that America 
needs at the present time, it is to turn 
loose in this emergency an army of 
highly skilled working men such as are 
represented in this Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department. 

“IT am sure we are willing to adapt 
ourselves to such changes as are needed 
and to adopt a constructive plan that 
may be made necessary in the near 
future in order that the government 
may carry on its great defense pro- 
gram without any degree of embarrass- 
ment or difficulty.” 

Mr. Green commended the Building 
and Construction Trades Department 
for its success in “finding a basis of 
accommodation in the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes.” 

“I note with satisfaction,” he said, 
“that jurisdictional disputes hindering 
building are being settled, and I am 
optimistic and hopeful enough to be- 
lieve that ultimately we will find a 
way through which and by which we 
can solve jurisdictional problems with- 
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out obstructing building operations any- 
where under normal conditions.” 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
addressing the convention on its sec- 
ond day, told the delegates that in his 
opinion the subject of national defense 
could not be stressed too much “in this 
or any other gathering of Americans.” 

“We are meeting in a most critical 
period, not only in the history of our 
country, but in a most critical period 
for the trade union movement,” Mr. 
Meany said. 

“The reasons back of that statement 
are synonymous because of the fact 
that our trade union movement is 
predicated on the type of government 
under which we live. 

“It is not possible to have a move- 
ment of this kind under any other 
form of government.” 

Mr. Meany discussed the all-impor- 
tant subject of labor unity at some 
length. 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” he 
said, “that any trade unionist worthy 
of the name gives a certain amount of 
thought to this question from time to 
time. 

“T don’t know that anyone who has 
given thought to the history of the 
movement would take any other posi- 
tion than the position that unity in 





the labor movement is good for the 
labor movement, that a divided move- 
ment cannot but bring destruction to 
the entire plan we had when this move- 
ment was formed. 

“But I feel that, desirable as labor 
peace is, the American Federation of 
Labor is not prepared to sacrifice the 
ideals and the principles spon which 
this organization was founded in order 
to attain peace. 

“Peace is desirable, but not at the 
price that would allow us to adopt the 
philosophy that we know in the final 
analysis would be destructive.” 

Mr. Meany expressed confidence 
that, when the present national emer- 
gency is over and the record is writ- 
ten, it will be apparent that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor “as in the 
past” has come through “with flying 
colors.” 

Other important addresses to the 
convention of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department were de- 
livered by Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Dan W. Tracy, James Marshall of the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, Major Sidney P. Simpson, 
labor relations assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War; Joseph Keenan, 
administrative assistant on the National 
Defense Commission, and Representa- 
tive T. Hale Boggs, appearing in be- 
half of Governor Sam H. Jones. 

“During this defense program,” Mr. 
Marshall said, “we must not let gov- 
ernment competition supplant the con- 
tractor and construction workers on 
other public works. 

“Tt is our belief that there was never 
a legitimate reason for WPA to displace 
construction workers and their employ- 
ment on public works. We must make 
the public and government understand 








The A. F. of L. convention press room ... men at work 
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the harmful effect of WPA continuing 
in construction.” 

Mr. Marshall hailed the “remarkably 
improved understanding and coopera- 
tion” between the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department and the 
Associated General Contractors. 

“From them have already arisen 
great accomplishments for the in- 
dustry,” he said. “The possibili- 
ties are unlimited.” 

Declaring that jurisdictional 
problems of the building trades 
unions “must of necessity be set- 
tled within your own organiza- 
tion,” Mr. Marshall voiced a 
belief that “our joint efforts have 
made the contractor more helpful 
in avoiding conditions which 
cause dispute and in bringing 
about prompt adjustments.” 

Major Simpson’s address was 
one of the most enthusiastically 
received of all the speeches heard 
during the three-day conclave. 

“Our country is firmly com- 
mitted to resisting movements for 
appeasement of any totalitarian 
power,” he said. “While there 
are still some people who seem to 
think that you can change a man- 
eating tiger into a house cat by 
petting it on the head, that is not 
the policy of the American people. 





tions as are ordinarily necessary for 
the purpose of checking the status of 
workmen as to their union affiliations.” 

“This prohibitory attitude has a tend- 
ency to create open-shop conditions and 
protect employers in the violation of 
working agreements by the employment 
of non-union labor under the protec- 


would constitute “a catastrophe insofar 
as building trades men are concerned.” 

Still another defense resolution in- 
structed the Executive Council to seek 
inclusion, in all contracts for the build- 
ing or expansion of privately owned 
plants with public funds, of PWA labor 
provisions. Many of the companies 
which are slated to receive ap- 











“The War Department needs 
your immediate, effective and 
continuous help in the Army’s 
emergency construction program. 
We do not propose to ask for it on any 
basis of breaking down fair labor 
standards. We propose to maintain 
those standards.” 

Predicting serious problems in the 
days that lie ahead, Major Simpson 
urged that they be solved “by the demo- 
cratic method of conference, discussion 
and mutual forbearance.” 

“Let us not adopt the totalitarian 
method of dictation and force,” he said. 
“Neither Army officers nor union offi- 
cials and business agents can be allowed 
to be dictators, even on a small scale. 
Let us solve our problems like reason- 
able American citizens.” 

The convention adopted a total of 
fifteen resolutions, most of which bore 
on some aspect of national defense. 


One resolution, sponsored by the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, called 
upon the department’s Executive Coun- 
cil to take up with the proper au- 
thorities in Washington the matter of 
identification for trade union repre- 
sentatives, so that they may obtain ad- 
mission to defense building operations. 

The resolution pointed out that busi- 
ness agents are being barred from cer- 
tain operations which they desire to 
visit in order to make “such investiga- 
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convention. 


George Meany addressing Building Trades 


President Coyne at left 


tion of guards,” the resolution said. 

“It is recognized that, in these trying 
days of sabotage and attempted sabo- 
tage by enemies of our country, pro- 
tection is necessary against the casual 
visitor.” 

A method could be devised for meet- 
ing this situation, the resolution held, 
and to this end the Executive Council 
was directed to confer at once with 
federal officials—“if necessary, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 

Vigorous opposition was voiced in 
another resolution to “any steps that 
may be taken by any department of 
these United States to use or attempt 
to use any men in military service to 
do the work of building tradesmen.” 


This resolution said that in some lo- 
calities contractors will find it difficult 
to complete government contracts 
within a specified time because of a re- 
luctance of mechanics to migrate in 
large numbers from urban centers. 


When such a situation exists, the 
resolution said, “it is possible that the 
government may use the labor of the 
many thousands of building trades me- 
chanics that will be among the number 
conscripted for military service.” 

Were the government to take such 
action, the resolution maintained, it 


propriations for plant expansion, 
the resolution said, are known to 
be anti-union. The fear was there- 
fore expressed that a condition 
detrimental to organized building 
trades workers might develop. 


The convention also went on 
record, by unanimous vote, 
in most vigorous opposition to ar- 
bitrary restrictions upon employ- 
ment because of age or . “so- 
called” physical disabilities. 
The removal from industry of 
thousands of young workers as a 
result of the enactment of the 
Selective Service and Training 
Act, it was pointed out, will ne- 
cessitate the employment of older 
men. The government and pri- 
vate employers have discrimi- 
nated most unfairly against 
elderly workers whose physical 
defects are minor and in no way 
prevent them from toiling effi- 
ciently, the delegates said. 

In many instances the defects 
which have kept these men from 
employment are the result of ac- 
cidents which they suffered while 
working at their trades. 

John P. Coyne, president of the 
department, and Herbert Rivers, sec- 
retary-treasurer, were reelected. As 
vice-presidents the convention selected 
the following : 

First vice-president, L. P. Lindelof, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers; second vice-presi- 
dent, Richard J. Gray, Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International 
Union; third vice-president, William 
J. McSorley, Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers ; fourth vice-president, Daniel 
J. Tobin, Brotherhood of Teamsters ; 
fifth vice-president, William L. Hutch- 
eson, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners; sixth vice-president, 
Robert Byron, Sheet Metal Workers; 
seventh vice-president, George Master- 
ton, United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters ; eighth vice-president, 
Ed J. Brown, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Following his reelection President 
Coyne thanked the Executive Council 
and the presidents of the nineteen in- 
ternational unions affiliated with the 
department for their cooperation. 

“My greatest hope,” he said, “is that 
that cooperation will continue, and if it 
is within my power I will maintain it.” 
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~ METAL TRADES Convention 
Is One of Best in History 


se METAL Trades Department 
of the American Federation of 
Labor held one of the most successful 
conventions in history during the week 
preceding the opening of the conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. itself. The con- 
clave of the Metal Trades Department 
was staged at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
opening November 11 and continuing 
through the next two days. 

In his opening address John P. Frey, 
president of the department, pointed 
out that this was the thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the metal trades or- 
ganization and, while previous con- 
ventions had many difficult problems 
before them, “never before have the 
delegates to an annual convention of 
the Metal Trades Department been 
called upon to consider and act upon 
problems as grave and far-reaching as 
those which now face us.” 

Mr. Frey said that “international 
thuggery” has created a condition in 
which trade unionists must be vitally 
concerned, for as country after coun- 
try has been subjugated by the dic- 
tator-controlled nations the trade 
unions have been “annihilated.” 

“It is only in Great Britain and its 
dominions, and in the countries of our 
Western Hemisphere, that trade union- 
ism continues its free activities,” he 
declared. “It is the darkest hour in 
the history of trade unions since the 
early unions of the Roman workers in 
Italy and the Roman colonies passed 
away with the fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

On the opening day the convention 
received and accepted the resignation 
of Secretary-Treasurer W. A. Calvin. 
Mr. Calvin explained, in a letter which 
was read to the convention, that he 
had undergone two operations this 
year and expected to submit to another 
one. 

“Considering the volume of work re- 
quired of the Metal Trades Department 
and the decidedly limited personnel, 
and with recognition of the fact that 
both officers should be active at all 
times, I consider it advisable for me 
at this time to notify you officially of 
my intention not to run for reelection,” 
Mr. Calvin wrote. 

Later in the convention the dele- 
gates unanimously elected Joseph S. 
McDonagh of the International Broth- 
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erhood of Electrical Workers to suc- 
ceed Mr. Calvin. 

President Frey was reelected unani- 
mously. In a brief statement he 
pledged himself to “do in the future 
what I have attempted to do in the 
past, without fear or favor, without 





Byron, Sheet Metal Workers Interna- 
tional Association; George Masterton, 
United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; Harvey 
W. Brown, International Association 
of Machinists, and J. A. Franklin, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers. 

Mr. Brown is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

In his report to the convention Pres- 
ident Frey said that, with the deter- 
mination of the nation “to gird its 
loins” for national defense, there has 
been much publicity relative to a short- 
age of skilled craftsmen. 

“Some of this may have come from 





John P. Frey (left), veteran president of Metal Trades Department, 
greets Joseph S. McDonagh after latter’s election as new secretary 


personal friendships—administer the 
affairs of the department as you deter- 
mine them in your conventions and 
provide for them in your constitution.” 

To serve as vice-presidents during 
the new year the convention chose the 
following : 

Walter W. Britton of the Metal 
Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers 
International Union ; Roy Horn, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers; Robert 


an ungrounded fear that the nation 
was without a sufficient number of 
trained mechanics to carry out the 
new production called for,” the depart- 
ment chief asserted. 

“Others may have believed that, by 
continually insisting that there was a 
shortage of skilled labor, unions would 
be prevailed upon, or forced, to break 
down the work standards which they 
had established.” 

The defense program will require 
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the employment of large numbers of 
semi-skilled workers at jobs with which 
they are now unfamiliar, he said, adding 
that as a consequence it will be neces- 
sary to train hundreds of thousands in 
special skills “‘so that as skilled special- 
ists they could satisfactorily produce 
that minor part of the work assigned 
to them.” 

“The problem is not a shortage of 
skilled mechanics,” President Frey 
wrote, “as much as it is the necessity 
for training semi-skilled labor so that 
it could efficiently perform the many 
detailed operations in connection with 
mass production.” 

Referring to statements which have 
appeared in the public press concern- 
ing the allegedly unsavory character 
of some individuals in the labor move- 
ment, he said the attacks have cast a 
wholly unjustified aspersion upon the 
character of the splendid men who fill 
responsible positions in the movement. 

“But the time has come,” he declared, 
“when our position should be made 
clear, definite and emphatic, so that 
our trade union membership and the 
public will know that we are deter- 
mined to prevent any form of 
racketeering. 

“Tf housecleaning becomes neces- 
sary, then to maintain our integrity 
let us do the task ourselves.” 


Lashes Out at Communists 


Mr. Frey devoted considerable space 
in his report to the subject of 
Communism. 

“In the present national emergency,” 
he wrote, “it is more than ever essential 
that our trade union movement protect 
itself from subversive activities, re- 
gardless of the source from which they 
may come. 

“There are other Fifth Columns in 
the United States. The Fascists main- 
tain one, the Nazis another. But so 
far as trade unionists are concerned, 
these have little or no influence. 

“It is only the Communist Fifth 
Column which has secured a strong 
foothold in one group of the labor 
movement, and which is now endeavor- 
ing to secure a foothold within the 
A. F. of L. With the intelligence 
which frequently goes with neurotic 
zeal and fanaticism, Communists real- 
ize that their purpose in this country 
will be unsuccessful until they secure 
an established position within the 
A. F. of L. 

“The Communist who secures mem- 
bership in a trade union is not inter- 
ested in trade union problems and 
policies. His purpose and his princi- 
pal objective are to instill the virus of 
his Communist hatred of free institu- 
tions and democracy, and to shape the 
activities of the local union and its 
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international organization so that pro- 
grams will be carried on which will 
be in line with the national and inter- 
national purposes of Communism. 

“Trade unionism and Communism 
in principle, purpose and method are 
as far apart as the poles; as far apart 
as decency and indecency, honesty and 
dishonesty, loyalty and treachery.” 

Mr. Frey reported that since the 
1939 convention many employers in 
the metal trades who were previously 
opposed to collective bargaining had 
signed agreements. These employers, 
he said, had found that the new amica- 
ble relationship with organized labor 
was much preferable to that which had 
formerly existed. 

With the rapid increase in member- 
ship, Mr. Frey pointed out, have come 
additional responsibilities. 

“The trade union education of this 
new membership is of outstanding im- 
portance,” he observed, “for unless 
properly informed the new membership 
will fail to understand the necessity 
for the policy, and the programs which 
our trade union movement adopted as 
the result of years of experience, and 
sometimes bitter lessons learned in 
that school. 

“Discipline, a sense of responsibility,” 
a determined loyalty to the democratic 
principles of self-government within 
the trade union are essential conditions 
which can only come with time and 
continued education of the membership 
under the direction of experienced, in- 
formed and competent trade union 
representatives.” 

The convention unanimously adopted 
a resolution proclaiming the “hearty 
approval” of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment with reference to the national 


defense program. The _ resolution 
pledged the various metal crafts to 
muster the skilled labor necessary to 
“produce and perfect our country’s 
instruments of national defense” and 
to do their “full duty” in resisting all 
subversive activities. 

Another resolution, pointing out that 
the Navy Department has fixed “a 
most unsatisfactory and inadequate 
schedule of wages” although labor pre- 
sented data plainly indicating that a 
substantial increase in pay was due 
navy yard employes, directed the of- 
ficers of the Metal Trades Department 
to enlist the support of the American 
Federation of Labor to secure higher 
wages for navy yard employes. 

The officers were also instructed to 
make every effort to secure similar or 
higher wage schedules “for the arsenals 
and other agencies of the United States 
government where shop crafts are 
employed.” 

Physical examinations which prevent 
toilers capable of doing satisfactory 
work from obtaining employment be- 
cause of minor defects were denounced 
by the delegates, who adopted a reso- 
lution calling upon state federations of 
labor to have laws passed prohibiting 
such examinations in the future. 

John P. Coyne, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor, and Daniel S. Ring, director 
of the Division of Maritime Personnel 
of the Maritime Commission, addressed 
the convention on its second day. 

Mr. Ring said the government ex- 
pects that labor in the shipbuilding 
industry will continue to turn in a 
fair day’s work in exchange for a fair 


day’s pay. 


Federationist Changes Lauded 


The streamlining of The AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIsT and the public relations 
activities of the American Federation 
of Labor received high praise at the 
Federation’s sixtieth annual conven- 
tion. 

Approval of the changes in the offi- 
cial magazine which went into effect 
with the July issue—larger pages, free 
use of illustrations and exclusion of all 
paid advertisements—was contained in 
a report presented by the.Resolutions 
Committee and unanimously adopted 
by the convention. 

“The changes made are most com- 
mendable,” the report declared. 

The convention, again by unanimous 
vote, adopted another report which 
gave to the Federation’s publicity serv- 
ice full credit for placing responsibility 
for the division in labor “squarely 
where it belongs.” 


“We have constantly and unremit- 
tingly presented the facts regarding 
developments which have taken place 
in the experience through which the 
American Federation of Labor has 
passed with the rebel, rival, dual labor 
movement,” said the report. 

“Communist activities within the 
rebel, dual movement have been widely 
exposed. As a result of the wide- 
spread dissemination of all of this in- 
formation, the prestige of tlie Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has been 
immeasurably increased.” 

Improvements in the weekly “clip- 
sheet” containing news items for the 
use of the labor press were commented 
upon and warmly endorsed. 

Appreciation of the improvements 
has been voiced in many letters received 
from the editors of labor publica- 
tions. 
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LABEL Department's Work 
Praised by President Green 


ILLIAM GREEN, president of 

the American Federation of 
Labor, told the thirty-third convention 
of the Union Label Trades Department 
that the department had the distinction 
of being a pioneer “in the promotion 
of a phase of Americanism.” 

“We have been talking a great deal 
about Americanism,’ Mr. Green said. 
“We have been talking about buying 
American goods, buying American 
products, promoting America and the 
American way of life. 

“Did it ever occur to you that those 
of you connected with this Union Label 
Trades Department have been preach- 
ing that doctrine for so many years 
that we cannot remember when it 
began ? 

“You know that when you buy goods 
with the union label on them you are 
buying American-made goods, and that 
is promoting Americanism. 

“I see a great future for the cause 
you have espoused and that you are 
promoting. I am of the opinion that 
the demands for union label goods and 
the union label shop card and button 
will increase as the days go by. 

“During the past year you have 
signed a number of union label agree- 
ments covering workers employed by 
newly organized firms—firms that be- 
came union label conscious. In my 
opinion that spirit will spread. I think 
you can look into the future with a 
firm belief and expectation of hope in 
your cause and the achievement of 
your great and laudable purposes.” 

The convention of the Union Label 
Trades Department was held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New Orleans on 
November 14 and 15. 

Matthew Woll, president of the de- 
partment, and I. M. Ornburn, secre- 
tary-treasurer, were reelected, with the 
vice-presidential vacancy created by 
the suspension of the International 
Typographical Union by the American 
Federation of Labor left unfilled at the 
suggestion of President Woll. 

The convention heard a number of 
speakers and transacted considerable 
business of importance to the labor 
movement. 

Joseph A. Padway, general counsel 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and Mr. Woll lashed out at Thurman 
W. Arnold, head of the anti-trust 
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division of the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Woll, in the course of his remarks 
on this anti-union drive, said: 
“While the government on the one 
hand has done everything it possibly 
could to promote the right of workers 
to bargain collectively and to safeguard 
that right, on the other hand unfor- 
tunately another department of gov- 





Secretary-Treasurer I. M. Ornburn 
makes report to the convention 


ernment has been permitted to use its 
power in a way to limit and restrict 
organized labor.” 

In recognition of the splendid work 
which he has been doing in behalf of the 
Union Label Trades Department, the 
delegates unanimously approved a con- 
stitutional change which raises the sal- 
ary of Mr. Ornburn from $7,500 a 
year to $9,000. 

George L. Berry, president of the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union, told the convention 
that the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment “is unquestionably the most im- 


portant department in the American 
labor movement.” 

“If we gave as much attention to the 
promotion of the work of this depart- 
ment—that is to say, in the furtherance 
of the use of union labels and service 
insignia—as we give to our general 
economic program as national and 
international unions, our burden of 
the work involving our economic pro- 
gram would be considerably reduced,” 
Mr. Berry said. 

“If we ourselves were but consistent 
and if we ourselves gave to this de- 
partment and its program just one-half 
the energy that we give toward the 
conduct of our national and interna- 
tional unions, there is no measuring the 
progress that we could record.” 

A. A. Myrup of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers submitted the 
tidings that his organization has “quad- 
rupled our membership.” 

“The output of our union label has 
been increased from one billion a year 
to three and one-half billion a year,” 
he said. “This is entirely due to the 
splendid support we have received from 
the labor movement and especially from 
the American Federation of Labor.” 

As vice-presidents the convention 
named the following: 

Joseph Obergfell of the United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, Mr. Myrup, 
John J. Mara of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union and Thomas A. Rick- 
ert of the United Garment Workers. 

Mr. Rickert, president of the U. G. 
W., is a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion were few in number. One resolu- 
tion called upon all affiliated unions to 
ask brewers in the various localities 
to have the official union stamp on all 
containers purchased for draught beer ; 
another would request the Distillery, 
Winery and Rectifiers International 
Union, if and when formed, to demand 
the union label on all cooperage han- 
dled by its members; a third urged 
brewers to purchase union-made bungs, 
while a fourth asked cooperation in 
the promotion of a demand for the 
union label in ladies’ millinery. 

In proposing that the vacant vice- 
presidency continue unfilled, President 
Woll said: 

“Tt is most strategic not to fill that 
vacancy at the present moment, just 
a few days prior to conferences taking 
place here in this city looking to the 
early reaffiliation of the Typographical 
Union.” 

Under the heading of “Future Pro- 
gram” the officers of the department 
set forth the following: 

“The Union Label Trades Depart- 
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ment cannot emphasize too strongly the 
fact that if we do not obtain the co- 
operation of our friends when they 
buy any article, we cannot carry out 
our union label program. 

“We constantly urge our people to 
demand the union label, shop card and 
service button. We wish that we could 
demand them to urge the merchant to 
place the union label on his product, 
but it is not in our power to issue 
orders to members of labor unions that 
they must demand it. 

“Consequently, if these union label 
conscious customers do not voluntarily 
do this job, it is not done. 

“We shall appreciate any suggestions 
from members in various localities on 
the subject of how union people may 
be made to demand union label goods. 
If it were in the jurisdiction of the 
Union Label Trades Department we 
would insist that every member of a 
labor union be obligated to purchase 
only union label goods and to use only 
union services. This provision is now 
included in the oath taken by a new 
member in many unions. This method 
of approach is more powerful than a 
strike or a picket line because the most 
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ONTINUATION and expansion 

of the low-cost housing program 
of the United States Housing Author- 
ity were demanded by the sixtieth 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

By unanimous vote the convention 
adopted a resolution, introduced jointly 
by the delegations of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International 
Union and the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, which read 
as follows: 

“RESOLVED, That the American 
Federation of Labor in convention as- 
sembled declares its unqualified sup- 
port of continuation and expansion of 
the USHA program of low-rent hous- 
ing and slum clearance and directs the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor to urge upon Congress early 
enactment of amendments to the United 
States Housing Act which would au- 
thorize construction loans and annual 
contributions sufficient to continue the 
USHA program under its present 
terms at the rate of not less than 
100,000 dwelling units annually. 

“RESOLVED, That the Housing 
Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor be directed to call upon all 
national and international unions, state 
federations of labor, central labor 
unions, state and local building trades 
councils and the directly affiliated 
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sensitive nerve in our economic system 
runs directly into the pocketbook of the 
average business man. By increasing 
the demand for union label products, 
we indirectly boycott unfair manufac- 
turers and merchandisers, and it will 
result in the increase of unionization. 

“This formula of centering our drive 
on one concern in an entire industry 
has so successfully worked out that 
we believe the time will soon arrive 
when we can obtain blanket union 
label agreements at once for an entire 
industry. In turn this would create in- 
stitutional advertising of the fact that 
all the articles made in a certain indus- 
try were union-made. 

“In our future program we recom- 
nrend that the present policy of the 
Union Label Trades Department be 
continued. We urge that central labor 
bodies in cooperation with Union Label 
Leagues and women’s auxiliaries hold 
Union Label Weeks and union label 
exhibits. We recommend the contin- 
uation of our editorial news release and 
cartoon service. We also recommend 
that all national and international of- 
ficials urge their respective affiliated 
unions to encourage the formation of 


Union Label Leagues and women’s 
auxiliaries to their local unions. We 
recommend the hearty cooperation of 
all national and international unions in 
the distribution of the 1941 Union 
Label Catalogue-Directory. 

“We recommend that our affiliated 
unions, together with all the affiliated 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor, encourage the use of the local 
radio broadcasting stations for talks 
on the subject of the union label, shop 
card and service button. And finally 
we recommend that the affiliated unions 
of the Union Label Trades Department, 
all affiliated unions of the American 
Federation of Labor and the unaffili- 
ated railway labor unions urge their 
members to cooperate in all union label 
activities in their communities to in- 
crease the union label conscious mar- 
ket for union label goods. 

“We shall appreciate the continued 
support and intelligent cooperation of 
officials of central labor unions in any 
new formula originating from the 
Union Label Trades Department and 
campaigns conducted by this depart- 
ment throughout the United States and 
Canada.” 


Asks Continuation of USHA 


unions to appoint housing committees 
for the purpose of participation in all 
phases of the housing program and of 
full representation and protection of 
the interests of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor membership in housing 
problems, with the aid and under the 
general direction of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

Responding to an address by Nathan 
Straus, USHA administrator, who ad- 
dressed the convention on its second 
day, President Green said: 

“All about us in every city we see 
the evidence of the activities of the 
United States Housing Authority. 
What we hope for is that this great 
social experimentation—shall I put it 
that way, although I think it has passed 
beyond the experimental stage ?—shall 
continue in an increasing and expand- 
ing way.” 

President Green said that a nation 
of decent homes would be defended 
with vigor by its people. 

The convention went on record in 
favor of the construction of “sound and 
durable” housing in connection with 
the national defense program and 
urged that Congress, President Roose- 
velt and the National Defense Com- 
mission see to it that the United 
States Housing Authority enjoy “a full 
measure of participation” in the de- 


velopment and administration of the 
defense housing program. 

Declaring the prevention of specula- 
tion and profiteering to be “of vital 
concern to labor,” the convention held 
that the USHA and the local housing 
authorities throughout the nation are 
equipped to carry out the defense 
housing program “with speed, effi- 
ciency, economy and full and unstinted 
cooperation on the part of labor.” 

The common people and those who 
speak for the common people are not 
opposed to slum clearance and low- 
cost housing, Mr. Straus told the con- 
vention in his address. The enemies 
of the program, he said, are in two 
groups. 

“First, there are the owners of the 
slum properties of the cities and the 
blighted, horrible frame shacks of the 
small towns,” he asserted. 

“Even more important among the 
enemies of public housing is the second 
group—made up of the enemies of 
organized labor. These are the pedple 
who are opposed to the public housing 
program because it runs counter to all 
of their prejudices and their set pattern 
of thinking. 

“They are opposed to public housing 
as a symbol of a movement for fair 
rates of pay, better working conditions 
for labor, better living standards for 
families of low income.” 
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By FELIX H. KNIGHT 


President, Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen of America 


HE WORK of the men who be- 
long to the Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen of America is far from simple, 
but it can be very simply defined. It 
is the building, inspection, repairing 
and maintenance of railroad equipment. 
Of course, these jobs were non- 
existent prior to the advent of the rail- 
road. The first “railroad on rails” be- 
gan operation in 1795. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen of America came into being a 
good while after this date. 

At the outset railroad cars were built 
of wood. Even the wheels and axles 
were of wood. Later, mill machinery 
was introduced for the framing of 
parts of wooden cars. That was fol- 
lowed by the introduction of iron, steel 
and cast parts. 

About 1900 all-steel freight cars 
were put into service. All-steel bag- 
gage cars came along in 1904, all-steel 
express cars and all-steel postal cars in 
1905 and the first all-steel passenger 
coach in 1906. 

In the early days the carmen framed 
all wood car parts with hand tools. 
As time went on, power-driven tools 
were introduced and placed in gen- 
eral use. When steel equipment was 
introduced, the members of this union 
were using hand tools. All rivets were 
driven by hand hammers and were re- 


moved by cutting with a sledge and 
chisel. 

Today the carmen drive rivets with 
air-powered hammers and cut rivets 
out with air-powered chisels or by 
acetylene processes. It should be 
pointed out, for the information of 
trade unionists employed in other 
crafts, that the riveting of cars is being 
rapidly discarded; it will be only a 
short while until cars will be built 
without a rivet, electric welding being 
used throughout. 

The Brotherhood Railway Carmen 
of America was chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor in 
August of 1910. The brotherhood 
represents a consolidation of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Car Repairers, the 
Carmen’s Mutual Aid Association, the 
Car Inspectors, Repairers and Oilers 
Protective Association and the Broth- 
erhood Railway Carmen of Canada. 

In order to be a competent railway 
carman, one must possess a great deal 
of specialized knowledge and skill. That 
this is so is immediately apparent if 
we consider but one branch of the 
work—the repairing end. If a man is 
a freight carman, he has to know the 
peculiar features of the numerous dif- 
ferent varieties of freight cars, the 
shapes and sizes of the different parts 
and how they should be put together 
and taken apart. 

No two cars are repaired exactly 
alike unless they are completely re- 
built. When this fact is taken into 
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THE RAILWAY 
CARMAN 


account, in addition to the many vari- 
eties of cars—box cars, refrigerator 
cars, flat cars, container cars, coal cars, 
tank cars, automobile cars, milk cars, 
gondola cars and many other types— 
it can be appreciated that the railway 
carman must know his stuff and have 
a generous supply of real ingenuity. 

The Brotherhood Railway Carmen 
of America has an apprenticeship sys- 
tem under which youths between six- 
teen and twenty-one put in four years 
learning the craft. The ratio pro- 
vided in the constitution of subordinate 
lodges of the brotherhood is one ap- 
prentice to every fifteen journeymen 
carmen. 

This writer has alluded to the work 
of railway carmen who are engaged in 
the repairing of cars. Now it might 
be well to turn our attention to the 
workers in another branch—car anspec- 
tion. There is freight car inspection 
and there is passenger car inspection. 

At terminals and at yards where 
trains lay over between runs and at 
the important stops where the train is 
delayed a few minutes, the inspectors 
go over it minutely to discover defects 
that may have developed. 

The detection of defects which ren- 
der a car unsafe is not a simple task. 
Some of the most dangerous defects are 
the hardest to find. 

The car inspector must do his job 
absolutely thoroughly, whether it is 
day or night, good weather or foul. 
All he has to do is miss one defective 
nut and he leaves a possible cause for 
an accident. The car inspector’s job is 
obviously a hazardous one, for his work 
is done where cars are constantly being 
moved. 

It is a most responsible job, of 
course, for it is up to the inspector to 
decide whether or not a car is fit to 
run. How well he does his job is in- 
dicated by the safety of train opera- 
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tion in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

This writer has touched briefly up 
to this point on only two branches of 
the railway carman’s craft. It must be 
emphasized that there is a good deal 
more to this craft. There are numer- 
ous operations—shop work, brake 
work, air-conditioning work and many 
others—which must be passed up in 
this article because of space limita- 
tions. Suffice it to say that there is 
enough to the job of the railway car- 
man to warrant the publication of 
lengthy books on the subject. 

The building of freight and passen- 
ger cars is intricate, of course. For the 
designing and building of a passenger 
car there are required some 500 to 800 
tracings and drawings from which blue- 
prints are made, and some 300 to 500 
drawings are required by manufac- 
turers of parts. The construction of 
a box car requires approximately 2,000 
man-hours of labor, excluding the la- 
bor required in the production of the 
materials. 

The first lightweight streamlined 
passenger train was placed in opera- 
tion in 1934. From 1934 to 1939 more 
than 100 streamlined passenger trains 
were put in operation. In 1937 and 
1938 there were seventeen streamlined 
trains put in operation, at an average 
cost per train of $742,000. 

All of this equipment—passenger 
and freight, wood and steel—is built, 
inspected and maintained by the mem- 
bership of the Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen of America. 

General offices of our organization 
are located in the Carmen’s Building 
in Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Convention and Labor Unity 


(Continued from Page 7) 


greatest need. Sacrifice may be neces- 
sary in the future for everyone. Re- 
sponsible action and _ self-discipline, 
physical and moral fitness are now re- 
quired of all of us as our part in the de- 
fense of our country and democracy.” 
We deeply appreciate the suggestion 
you make that “an unselfish, a far- 
sighted and a patriotic effort be made 
to bring about a just and honorable 
peace within the now divided labor 
movement.” Fortunately we can offici- 
ally make answer to your suggestion in 
a most definite and sincere way. The 
Executive Council included in its re- 
port to the sixtieth annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor the following recommendation : 
“The Executive Council fully under- 
stands the need of unity and solidarity 
within the ranks of labor. It entertains 
a full and deep appreciation, as well as 
a complete understanding, of the value 
of united action and of the mobilization 
of the full strength, power and influ- 
ence of the workers of the nation into 
one united American labor movement. 
“The Executive Council is firmly of 
the opinion that labor in America can 
be solidified and united through affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor. In order to accomplish this 
purpose and realize this objective, the 
Executive Council reports to the six- 
tieth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that it has 
endeavored to reestablish unity within 


the labor movement through confer- 
ences with representatives of the C. I. 
O. and has endeavored to bring about 
a settlement of existing differences 
during the past year. The committee 
representing the American Federation 
of Labor stands ready and willing to 
meet with a committee representing the 
C. I. O., for the purpose of negotiating 
a settlement, anywhere, any time, any 
place.” 

Your suggestion, therefore, that 
when men of honor and good intentions 
sit down together they can work out a 
solution which will restore the much 
needed harmony either by unity or by a 
sensible working arrangement is coinci- 
dental with this recommendation of the 
Executive Council to the convention 
now in session. 

I am confident the convention will 
concur in the recommendations of the 
Executive Council by officially author- 
izing the committee representing the 
American Federation of Labor to meet 
with a committee representing the 
C. I. O. around the conference table for 
the purpose of negotiating an honorable 
peace and the reestablishment of unity 
and solidarity within the ranks of labor. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that these 
assurances will be carried out in good 
faith and with all sincerity whenever 
opportunity for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to do so presents itself. 


WituiaM GreEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President- 
elect: We have come a long way to- 
ward the goal which 
is close to the hearts 
of all patriotic 
Americans —a_ na- 
tion that is justly 
proud of its democ- 
racy and its free- 
dom, a nation that 
wins the friendship 
of its neighbors by 
fair dealing, a na- 
tion where every 
man and woman may play his part in 
useful work to make this country a 
happy place in which to live. We have 
left the dark days of breadlines, of 
wholesale farm foreclosure, of smoke- 
less factories, of closed banks. Labor 
has new dignity and new freedom. 
The liberties of Americans have been 
restored because we have learned to 
stand together against those who would 
exploit us. Our citizens are safer from 
exploiters of labor, exploiters of the 
farmer, exploiters of people who had 
a little money to invest. Only the ex- 
ploiters have lost their freedom. 





Robert A. Taft, United States Sen- 
ator from Ohio: Spending alone can- 
not insure the fast 
building of our de- 
fenses if industry is 
not ready with ma- 
chinery and men 
geared to peak pro- 
duction and ready 
to turn their plow- 
shares into swords. 
How can industry 
prepare itself under 
the restraints which 
have held back new enterprise, frus- 
trated the leaders of business and dis- 
couraged investment since the begin- 
ning of the New Deal? The Wagner 
Act, adopted for the proper purpose of 
insuring labor’s right to bargain col- 
lectively, has been so misused as to 
have become a constant source of labor 
strife. If the Labor Board. continues 
the policy it has pursued for four years, 
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WHAT THY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. prin- 
ciples and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be concerned about in these fast-moving, topsy-turvy, critical days. 





strikes in key industries may endanger 
our preparedness. Proposed amend- 
ments of the Wagner Act have becn 
long delayed by New Deal maneuvers 
to block the mildest and most reason- 
able demands for change. The New 
Deal has become positively reactionary 
in its resistance to any change in its 
predetermined course, however much 
changing conditions call for revisions. 
The reforms in New Deal laws which 
Congress planned before Europe went 
to war are even more urgent today. The 
purpose of national unity for prepared- 
ness will be served if industry is freed 
from over-regulation. 


Winston Churchill, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain: Herr Hitler, with 
his tanks and other 
mechanical weapons 
and also by Fifth 
Column intrigue 
with traitors, has 
managed to subju- 
gate for the time 
being most of the 
finest races in Eu- 
rope, and his little 
Italian accomplice 
is trotting along 
hopefully and hungrily, but rather 
wearily and very timidly, at his side. 
They both wish to carve up France 
and her empire as if it were a fowl— 
to one a leg, to another a wing, or 
perhaps part of the breast. But Herr 
Hitler is not thinking only of stealing 
other people’s territories or flinging 
gobbets of them to his little confeder- 
ate. This evil man, this monstrous 
abortion of hatred and deceit, is re- 
solved on nothing less than the com- 
plete wiping out of the French nation 
and the disintegration of its whole 
future. By all kinds of sly and savage 
means he is plotting and working to 
quench forever the fountain of charac- 
teristic French culture and French in- 
spiration to the world. Here at home 
in England we do not forget the ties 
and links that unite us to France, and 
we are persevering steadfastly and in 
good heart in the cause of European 
freedom and fair dealing for the com- 





mon people of all countries for which 
we draw the sword. We seek to beat 
the life and soul out of Hitler and 
Hitlerism—that alone, that all the 
time, that to the end. 


John G. Winant, director, Interna- 
tional Labor Office: The stage of de- 
velopment reached 
by the free labor 
movement in the 
democratic coun- 
tries of Europe im- 
mediately preceding 
the war is indicated 
by the fact that 
membership in the 
International Fed- 
eration of Trade 
Unions, the largest 
international organization of workers, 
numbered 21,000,000 in 1939. This 
situation has been completely changed 
by the invader. There has been 
complete destruction of the trade union 
movement in Germany, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia and in the conquered 
democracies. Trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations, as well as par- 
liaments, have been destroyed. Col- 
lective bargaining in conquered terri- 
tory has ceased to exist. Hour regu- 
lations have been completely broken 
down. Wage rates have been reduced. 
The cost of living has increased while 
the standard of living of the masses of 
working men and women has been pro- 
gressively lowered. All the achieve- 
ments of a lifetime have been wiped 
out in the course of a few months. 











Martin Dies, United States Repre- 
sentative from Texas: The Communist 
theory of trade 
unions holds that a 
good trade union 
should be an ap- 
pendage to their 
party. Matters of 
collective bargain- 
ing, according to 
Marx and all Com- 
munists after him, 
are simply means 
to a political end. 
Communists would like to have the 
general public believe that they are 
interested in the advancement of trade 
unions as they are commonly under- 
stood by the American people. They 
have, however, filled their literature 
with the opposite theory—namely, that 
trade unions are bad, counter-revolu- 
tionary and deserving of destruction 
unless they are “a useful auxiliary to 
the political, agitational and revolu- 
tionary organizations.” American 
labor has borne the brunt of the Com- 
munist party’s effort to pursue its pene- 
tration of mass organizations. And to 
a degree that effort has been successful. 
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Oroanized Labor ADVANGKS 


FEDERAL UNIONS 


> Federal unions chartered in recent 
weeks: 22481, Federal Labor Union, 
Utica, N. Y.; 22482, Commercial 
Fishermen, Fort Pierce, Fla.; 22483, 
Federal Labor Union, East Rochester, 
N. Y.; 22484, Auto Tool Workers, 
Newport, Pa.; 22485, Federal Labor 
Union, LeRoy, N. Y.; 22486, Federal 
Labor Union, Lancaster, Pa.; 22487, 
Slide Fasteners, Philadelphia; 22488, 
Soap and Glycerine Workers, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.; 22489, Chicago Times 
Editorial Association, Chicago ; 22490, 
Federal Labor Union, Boston; 22491, 
Distillery Workers, Anchorage, Ky.; 
22492, Federal Labor Union, Philadel- 
phia; 22493, Federal Labor Union, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; 22494, Federal 
Labor Union, Goshen, Ind.; 22495, 
Federal Labor Union, DeKalb, IIl.; 
22496, Agricultural Laborers, Stock- 
ton, Calif. ; 22497, Commercial Fisher- 
men, Riviera, Fla.; 22498, Shellfish 
Workers, Seattle, Wash. ; 22499, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, Sebewaing, Mich. ; 
22500, Patent Pen and Pencil Work- 
ers, North Bergen, N. J.; 22501, Office 
Employes, Sheffield, Ala. ; 22502, Rail- 
way Patrolmen, Pittsburgh; 22503, 
Railway Patrolmen, New Orleans; 
22504, Cosmetic Workers, Los An- 
geles. 


> Twelve California packing compa- 
nies have recently been placed under 
contract by Local 20147, Cannery 
Workers. Among the companies in- 
cluded in the contract are the California 
Marine Curing and Packing Corpora- 
tion, South Pacific Canning Company 
and Golden State Packing Company. 
The agreement provides a basic mini- 
mum hourly wage of 55 cents for 
women and 60 cents for men. 


> Local 20554, Winery Workers, Fres- 
no, Calif., has recently unionized seven 
wineries of that area. Union officials 
expect to have all wineries in the sector 
signed up in the near future. 


> Local 20684, Window Shade Work- 
ers, Oswego, N. Y., has recently won 
concessions from the Oswego Shade 
Cloth Company which include an in- 
crease in wages and a forty-hour week. 


> Settlement of a strike at the Ford 
Roofing Company, Vandalia, IIl., 
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brings an hourly wage increase of five 
cents and a union shop contract for 
members of Local 22341, Roofing and 
Veneer Products Workers. 


> Local 22162, Chemical Workers, has 
been designated sole collective bar- 
gaining agent at the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company, Painesville, 
Ohio. 


> Wage increases up to six cents an 
hour have been granted members of 
Federal Labor Union 20459, who are 
employed at the Seeger Refrigerator 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


>A recent contract signed by Local 
18760, Chemical Workers, with the 
Blockson Chemical Company of Joliet, 
Ill., gives the workers an hourly wage 
increase of five and one-half cents. 


>In an agreement with the Superior 
Body Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
members of Local 22189, Trailer and 
Body Workers, win a closed shop con- 
tract and hourly wage increases up to 
eight cents. 


> Higher wages and improved working 
conditions have been won by Local 
20884, Sugar Workers, of Santa Maria. 
Calif., in a recent contract with the 
Betteravia plant of the Union Sugar 
Company. 


> Members of Local 19169, Flour and 
Cereal Workers, of Seattle, Wash., 
recently secured a boost in wages as 
the result of a new agreement with the 
Fisher Flour Mills Company. 


> What is described as the first union 
contract in the history of Kentucky’s 
flour and feed industry was signed re- 
cently by the Louisville firm of Ballard 
and Ballard. Under the agreement 
the payroll is increased $35,000 a year 
and a closed shop is conceded. The 
contract was won by Local 22439, 
Grain. Processors Union. 


>A uniform agreement between the 
Great Western Sugar Company and 
Federal Labor Union 22443, Fort 
Morgan, Colo., includes protective war 
provisions and increases for employes. 


> Federal Labor Union 18267 is now 
the sole collective bargaining agency 
at the Steel Storage File Company of 
Cleveland. 


NEWS BRIEFS” 


> After a five-week strike Local 1345 
of the International Association of 
Machinists has signed a contract with 
the Jasper Blackburn Products Com- 
pany of St. Louis which increases 
wages substantially. 


>A five per cent pay boost has been 
obtained by Local 74, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers, in a re- 
cent agreement with the John B. Stet- 
son Company, Brockville, Ont. 


> Local 2829, Lumber Workers, has 
reached a satisfactory settlement with 
the Stimson Lumber Company of For- 
est Grove, Ore., after a three-week 
strike. Minimum hourly wages set in 
the contract range up to 6214 cents. 


> Wages of members of Local 22. Tile 
Setters’ Helpers, of Oakland, Calif., 
are hiked to $7.50 a day as the result 
of a recent agreement with East Bay 
employers. 


> Local 2772, Sawmill and Lumber 
Workers, of Flagstaff, Ariz., has ob- 
tained higher pay for employes of the 
Arizona Lumber and Timber Company. 


> The Commercial Telegraphers Union 
has recently added 10,000 employes of 
Western Union to its membership, ac- 
cording to Frank B. Powers, president 
of the union. This is seen as an im- 
portant step in the drive to bring 
Western Union’s 43,000 employes into 
the A. F. of L. 


> Local 180, Laundry Workers Inter- 
national Union, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
has recently negotiated two closed shop 
contracts, obtaining wage increases 
ranging up to 10 per cent. 


> An outstanding victory was chalked 
up recently when more than 100 non- 
union contractors of St. Louis were 
signed up by American Federation of 
Labor organizations. The pacts fol- 
lowed a strike of 15,000 building trades 
workers. 


> More than 1,200 workers at the Gal- 
veston-Todd Dry Docks at Galveston, 
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Tex., won wage boosts recently as a 
result of successful negotiations con- 
ducted by representatives of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions. The 
annual payroll was increased by more 
than $100,000 a year. 


> Local 971 of the Laborers Union 
has been designated collective bargain- 
ing agent by a 4-1 vote at the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Company at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


> An agreement establishing standard 
union working conditions for 700 em- 
ployes was recently negotiated by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks with 
the Union Station at Chicago. 


> Five thousand new members have 
been added in the last six months by 
the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes. 


> Wages of members of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union employed by the Hershey Choc- 
olate Corporation, Hershey, Pa., are 
increased under a new contract. 


> Construction of the $18,000,000 naval 
base at Terminal Island, Calif., is ex- 
pected to be on a 100 per cent Ameri- 
‘can Federation of Labor basis, accord- 
ing to C. J. Haggerty, president of the 
California State Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Haggerty said negotiations be- 
tween A. F. of L. unions and the 
Guy F. Atkinson Company and the 
Pollock Construction Company are 
well advanced. 


> Members of Local 30, International 
Association of Sheet Metal Workers, 
of Toronto, Ont., have won higher 
wages under a recent agreement with 
thirty Canadian firms. The new rate 
is fixed at $1 per hour and has been 
made retroactive to September 1. 


> Members of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers Union employed by 
the Henderson Baking Company of 
Tampa, Fla., have recently signed an 
agreement which gives them a closed 
shop. and a 10 per cent increase in pay. 


> Under a recent agreement with the 
American Vitrified Products Company 
of Barberton, Ohio, Local 821 of the 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers wins sizable wage increases 
for power plant men. 


> Closed shop agreements, substantial 
wage increases and a five-day week 
are included in recent contracts cover- 
ing union draftsmen employed by the 
Cornell Iron Works and the Empire 
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Switchboard Company, both of New 
York City. 


>The National Youth Administration 
now has as its director of labor rela- 
tions Henry C. Iler of the American 
Federation of Government Employes. 


CONVENTIONS 


> Meeting in convention in Chicago, the 
Air Line Pilots Association discussed 
the role that commercial fliers might 
play in a time of national emergency. 
Seventy-five delegates were in attend- 
ance. They represented 1,400 pilots 
engaged in domestic, Caribbean, trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific aviation. 

David L. Behncke, president of the 
small but extremely important union, 
told the convention he believed pilots 
should retain their reserve commis- 
sions. The question was referred to a 
committee for study. 


>The Granite Cutters International 
Association met in convention recently 
in Boston. Matters claiming the atten- 
tion of the delegates included occupa- 
tional disease, hazardous working con- 
ditions, the seven-hour work day and 
revision of the union’s constitution. 
The convention was addressed by 


John J. Murphy, organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Murphy appeared as the representative 
of William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L., who was unable to attend. 


> The twenty-fourth general convention 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, of which William L. 
Hutcheson, first vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, is presi- 
dent, was scheduled to get under way 
December 9 at Carpenter’s Home, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

William Green, president of the Fed- 
eration; George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer, and other prominent figures 
both in and out of the labor movement 
were due to speak. 


> One of the most successful conven- 
tions in its history was held recently by 
the West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor. 

Meeting at Huntington for its thirty- 
eighth annual conclave, the West Vir- 
ginia organization heard Frank P. Fen- 
ton, director of organization for the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Fenton discussed the non-partisan pe- 
litical policy of the Federation. 

Tom Cairns of Charleston was re- 
elected president and Volney Andrews, 
also of Charleston, was chosen to serve 
another term as secretary-treasurer. 


Convention Hears Miss Perkins 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
came to New Orleans to address the 
sixtieth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor on its 
sixth day. 

Hailing organized labor’s present- 
day status in American society, Miss 
Perkins said this status carried with it 
responsibility to the wage-earners and 
“to all the people of the United States.” 

“That responsibility calls for vigi- 
lance in the maintenance of high stand- 
ards so as to thwart influences from 
dishonest or subversive sources at- 
tempting to establish themselves within 
the labor movement,” she declared. 

“That responsibility calls for the 
carrying out of all contracts agreed 
upon. 


“That responsibility calls for sincere 
and conscientious effort to bring about 
a fair and honorable adjustment of 
differences within the labor movement 
itself. 

“That responsibility calls for coop- 
eration by labor with employers and 
with all responsible groups to avoid 
delays and interruptions—to increase 
production and efficiency, and to pre- 
serve and promote human welfare and 
labor standards at the same time in 
the defense program which we as a 
nation have undertaken.” 

Miss Perkins said the months di- 
rectly ahead will demand that labor, 
management and all other groups co- 
operate “as never before” in the inter- 
est of the national well-being. 

“The American 





* Including military service. 


+ Preliminary. t Revised. 





A. F. of L. Unemployment Figures 


September, 1940f..45,678,000 8,467,000 54,145,000 
October, 1939..... 44,438,000 9,181,000 53,619,000 


** Including WPA and CCC workers. 


Federation of 
Labor will do its 


Total Total Total part unselfishly, 
Employed* Unemployed** LaborForce | unstintingly and 
October, 19407. . . 46,063,000 8,130,000 54,192,000 wholeheartedly,” 


she predicted. “La- 
bor will contribute 
to, participate in 
and protect this so- 
ciety with all its 
strength.” 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


Toy Shop 


6691'S TWELVE o'clock,” whis- 
pered the big tawny lion in the 
toy-shop zoo. 

“Everyone has gone out. The shop 
is closed tight for the night all right,” 
the little monkey messenger informed 
his majesty. 

“Then what are we waiting for?” 
roared the king of beasts. 

At the sound of that terrifying voice 
all the animals and toys awakened. 
For this one gala week before Christ- 
mas all the toys made merry from the 
witching hour of midnight until the 
first faint streaks of dawn appeared 
in the sky. 

The beautiful doll with golden curls 
looked around her. She was trying to 
see where the young and handsome 
soldier boys were stationed. After all, 
one is here for only a short time, she 
thought. 

“T beg pardon,’ 
side. 

The doll looked around in mock 
amazement. 

“Oh, I’m so happy to see you,” she 
greeted the captain of the Tin Soldier 
Brigade. 

“T’ve been trying to get to you ever 
since we left Santa Claus Land,” he 
said. “Tonight is my last night here. 
I and my corps leave first thing in 
the morning.” 

The doll was downcast. 

“T cannot bear another parting,” 
she said. “Where do you go this 
time ?” 

“The address is written on the side 
of my box,” he said. “Can you make 
it out? The clerks here take but little 
pains with our addresses.” 

“T can read it easily,” she answered. 
“Oh, perhaps there is a daughter in 
the house where you’re going and, oh, 
hope against hope, maybe I’ll find my- 
self there, too.” 

“Let’s stroll around the shop,” in- 
vited the captain. 

The doll was so proud to walk along 
with her handsome hero in his bril- 
liant uniform. As they passed they 
spoke to many whom they knew. Even 


’ 


said a voice at her 





the lion roared politely as they passed 
him. 

“Did you have a good trip down 
from Santa Claus Land?” the toy ele- 
phant asked as they stopped to admire 
his trunk. 


“Indeed. And I’m so glad we all 


came to this store. See, there hangs 
the union label,” answered the doll. 

“T should feel humiliated if we had 
not come to a union store,” the cap- 
tain remarked. “Since Santa has or- 
ganized his shop, have you noticed how 
many of us toys he turns out each 
season, and how fine we are?” 

“T never forget,” the elephant re- 
plied. “My great-great-grandfather 
elephant told me that before Santa 
came to his senses he and all his help- 
ers were so frazzled and worn by their 
tasks that it was a wonder the old man 
had strength to see that the toys were 
on display properly. And one year, it 
seems, old Santa was almost too tired 
to make deliveries and Mrs. Claus had 
to leave her cooking and baking to take 
a hand with the reindeer teams.” 

“Oh, I never heard that,” said the 
doll, her blue eyes wide in admiration 
of the little woman of Santa Claus 
Land. 

“That same year,” said the clown, 
who had joined the group, “Mrs. Claus 
said she wasn’t going to have her hus- 
band work himself to death for the 
earth-children. She started the or- 
ganization work herself.” 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Romance 


“Yes,” the elephant replied, “some 
old toys had to be returned to the 
shop to be made over for the next 
year, and they told her about the 
unions. The children to whom they 
belonged told the toys about their 
Junior Union, and about the grownup 
unions, and they carried the message 
of trade unionism right up to Santa 
Claus Land. That’s how old Santa 
heard about a union shop.” 

“Lucky for him he found out,” 
growled the bear. 

“Yes, and most fortunate for us, 
too,” agreed the captain, secretly ad- 
miring his gorgeous uniform. 

As the captain and his lady fair 
strolled on around the toy shop she 
sighed with happiness. 

“There is only one other wish I 
have,” he said. 

“Yes?” came her soft question. 

“That we are taken to the same 
house for gifts and that the boy and 
girl who get us belong to a Junior 
Union. After all, we expect to stay 
a long time, and I feel sure we'll have 
a better home if it’s a union home, 
where the father or mother gets a 
good living wage and works under fair 
conditions of labor. Union homes are 
usually very happy ones.” 

“TI can see how they would be,” she 
replied dreamily. 

The lion roared in warning of the 
dawn. Hasty farewells were said. 
Soon the shopkeeper put his key in 
the lock and was open for business. 

It was not until Christmas morning 
that the beautiful doll saw her hand- 
some captain again. As a little girl 
took her from her wrappings, she was 
overjoyed to see her captain standing 
at the head of his army. ‘ 

“What a lovely smile she has!” ex- 
claimed her little mistress, who did not 
know the secret of the romance. 

“What a happy home!” thought the 
doll. “I’m sure this is a union home. 
Yes, it must be, so many things bear 
the union label. And my new mother 
has a Junior Union button pinned on 
her dress!” 























If you want to be certain that the 
things you buy for Christmas giving 
are well-made and mighty good value 
from every angle — and what smart 
shopper doesn’t? — insist upon the 
union label when you take yourself 
down to the store. Don’t accept any 
alibis. DEMAND the label. If an ar- 
ticle doesn’t have the union label, you 
who are a trade unionist should give 
it the go-by. By consistently applying 
the union label test, you will obtain 
A-1 merchandise, which is a satisfac- 
tion in itself. And in addition you 
will have the glow of doing your bit— 
and a very substantial bit, too—to 
further the great cause of unionism. 
The dollars you use to buy gifts for 
kinsman and friend, remember, are 
When 


UNION - EARNED dollars. 
spent they should be UNION-SPENT. 


Buy union for Christmas! Buy union 


always.. Look for the union label, the 
union shop card and the union service 


button at all times. 
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